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The sculpture reproduced on the endpaper depicts 
a scene where three soothsayers are interpreting to 
King Suddhodhana the dream of Queen Maya, mother 
of Lord Buddha. Below them is seated a scribe 
recording the interpretation. This is perhaps the earliest 
_available pictorial record of the art of writing in India. 
From Nagarjunakonda, 2nd century a.p. Courtesy: 
National Museum, New Delhi. 
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Introduction 


Modern Indian Renaissance can 
arter of the eighteenth century. 
But the new spirit gathered strength and momentum only in 
the first half of the next. Bengal was its pioneer. Under the 
powerful impact of Western education and culture, it was the 
first Indian province to break away from the shackles of the 
dead past. With a freedom of mind reminiscent of the Upani- 
shadic age and the early period of Buddhism, the intellectuals 
of Bengal questioned every dogma, examined every belief, 
probed every custom and tradition. Boldly rejecting every- 
thing irrational, retrograde and decadent in the national heri- 
tage, they welcomed from the Western world whatever they 
found to be rational, scientific, liberal and progressive. In 
their zeal, some of them did, no doubt, indulge in such ex- 
cesses as drinking bouts and the throwing of beef into the 
homes of orthodox Hindus. In spite of their stray aberrations, 
they were the heralds of a new dawn. 

The Modern Renaissance took a pretty long time to travel 
from Bengal to Andhra Pradesh. But once jt arrived there 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, it found a doughty 


champion in Kandukuri Veeresalingam. To make up for lost 
k of Raja Rammohun 


time, he had to take up not only the wor 

Roy but that of other great religious reformers like Debendra- 
nath Tagore, Keshub Chandra Sen and Shivanath Sastri. He 
had to labour in the allied fields of social and educational 
reforms for carrying forward the work of Isvar Chandra 
Vidyasagar. Though unacquainted with the role of Rammohun 
Roy and Vidyasagar in evolving a new Bengali prose, he had 
to be the creator of a new Welugusptose: to put across new 
ideas. Again, independently of the influence of Bankimchandra 
Chatterji, he had to pioneer new writing in Telugu. These 
were super-human tasks but he did not quail before them. 
Being (in the words of Sir Raghupati Venkataratnam) ‘a host 
in one’, he took them all in his stride. And at the end, he 
left the impress of his powerful personality on the life of the 
people amidst whom he had been born. He shook them out 


Tur rmsr glimmerings of the 
be traced back to the last qui 
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of their mediaeval stupor; he whipped them out of their 
ignorance; he purged them of many of their superstitions ; 
and he gave an altogether modern, progressive and humanistic 
turn to their life and thought. As Rajaji has said: 


Andhra Desh and Andhra people could not be what they 
are if Veeresalingam had not arrived to vitalise them. He 
was one of the great men of India, of keen insight, great 
courage and dynamic energy. He fought against untruth 
and championed the cause of progress with Herculean vigour. 


The region referred to as ‘Andhra Desh’ by Rajaji was, 
during the lifetime of Veeresalingam, a part of the old Madras 
Presidency ; the whole of Tamilnad and parts of Mysore and 
Kerala were then within its boundaries. With his headquarters 
at Madras for some years, and with his frequent visits to 
Bangalore, he influenced, though not to the same extent as 
his own Andhra Pradesh, the rest of South India too. Indeed, 
he was, as acclaimed by Mahadev Govind Ranade, ‘the Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagar of the South’, 

By training and temperament, Veeresalingam was a man 
of letters. But by confining himself to his literary work alone, 
he. would not have achieved even a fraction of the mighty 
transformation which he wrought in his lifetime. He was fully 
aware of the powerful influence for good which the right 
kind of literature could exert; otherwise he would not have 
devoted so big a chunk of his life to writing it. But he felt 
that his times needed a man of action no less urgently than 
a man of letters. “Mere publication of books is of no use’, he 
told himself in his Diary ; ‘what is more important and essen- 
tial is the courage and readiness to put into effect what we 
believe to be true’. Courage in carrying out religious and social 
reform and readiness to suffer for the cause in which he had 
abounding faith—these were, indeed, his outstanding character- 
istics: No expediency for him, nor any compromise. Relentlessly 
he must march forward brushing aside all opposition. Í 

One may question the originality of Veeresalingam’s ideas, 
be they of religious, social or educational reform, but therè 
can be no two opinions about the steadfastness with which 
he put them into practice. Imiplying no disrespect to them, 


dh 
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it may be pointed out that neither Rammohun Roy nor 
Debendranath Tagore, though they gave up many other ex- 
ternals of popular Hinduism, could discard the symbol of their 
brahminhood, the sacred thread (yajnopaveetam). It was different 
with Veeresalingam. Thirteen years before his death in 
1919, he renounced his caste and with it his sacred thread. 
But for his fear of its possible adverse effects on his widow 
remarriage movement, he would have taken this step much 
earlier. 


Two more instances of his consistency and perseverance can 


be cited: here. Discouraged by the apathy of his erstwhile 
supporters and the bitterness of his opponents, Vidyasagar, 


long before his death in 1891, lost interest in getting widows 


remarried, a reform which he himself had originated. Veeresa- 
ing apathy as well as opposi- 


lingam, too, had to face growin 

tion; yet he fought resolutely till the very end of his days 
for the rescue of the hapless child-widows. Again, he proved 
himself, at least on one occasion, more courageous than Ranade. 
Faced with the threat of excommunication for attending a 
tea party given by Christian missionaries, Ranade went through 
the ritual of expiation (prayaschitta). In sharp contrast to this, 
Veeresalingam flung back in the face of the Sankaracharya of 
the Virupaksha Pitha the fiat of excommunication which he 
had issued. 


It is far from my intention to claim on behalf of Veeresa- 


lingam that he was a greater man than Rammohun, Debendra- 
nath, Vidyasagar, or Ranade. He would have himself hotly 
repudiated such a claim. Indeed, he considered himself a 
humble: follower of these stalwarts. Though of a somewhat 
lesser stature, both in intellect and originality, than his great 
masters, he was uniformly more consistent, and he showed, 
at all times and in every situation, greater courage of con- 
Viction, Ranade might have justified his own minor lapses by 
saying as he did in a letter to his friend, K. T. Telang: ‘There 
ate some matters in which we must stand out, but there is no 
reason why we should stand out on all matters simply for 
the fun of the thing.” In all matters, big or small, Veeresa- 
lingam was equally uncompromising. He would rather break 
than bend. He was physically sick and infirm; yet he was 
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harder than steel even where the least of his beliefs were 
involved. 

For over half a century he bestrode the South Indian scene 
like a colossus and dominated its public life. And yet he is 
hardly getting his due in the histories of his times. A Century 
of Social Reform in India by S. Natarajan mentions him only 
twice, and that too in passing. Another recent book, Indian 
Nationalism and Hindu Social Reform by Charles H. Heimsath, 
devotes just one sentence to him. Even histories of modem 
Indian literature have not done him adequate justice. 

Why this neglect? Is it because much of his writing is in his 
own Telugu language? If that is an impediment for proper 
recognition, why has not the reputation of Vidyasagar suffered 
on account of the fact that he mostly wrote in Bengali? Is it 
because he is now somewhat dated as a littérateur? But, then, 
how many literary pioneers can escape that criticism? Again, is 
it because the reforms for which he strove have ceased to be 
living issues? But why are not other reformers neglected on 
that score? We should, therefore, look elsewhere for the real 
reason. À 

Frankly, it is the sheer ingratitude of his Andhra compatriots. 
Though they ‘could not be what they are if Veeresalingam had 
not arrived to vitalise them’, they have not cared to tell the 
world how much they owe to this great pioneer: They have 
yet to write his definitive biography in Telugu, not to speak of 
other languages. Of his three life-sketches in Telugu—one 
could hardly call them ‘biographies’ — the first is by Toleti 
Venkata Subba Rao, an obscure pandit in an obscure village 
school. It was printed way back in 1897 and reissued with some 
additions and emendations in 1911. It is crude and amateurish. 
The second by K. Sathagopacharyulu, also an old publication, 
is equally bad. The third, written in verse, is no better. Its 
authoress, K. Seetamma, was Veeresalingam’s student and 
follower. With all her reverence for him, she could not paint a 
live portrait, being insufficiently talented for such a task. As 
for his only life-sketch in English by J. Gurunatham (published 
in Rajahmundry in 1911), the less said the better, The slim 
volume of reminiscences in Telugu by his co-worker, Rayasam 
Venkatasivudu, is more peeve than paean; he tells us how 
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good he was and how sincere a colleague and yet how he could 
not get on smoothly with Veeresalingam because of the old 
man’s suspicious nature and quick temper. Unable to live up 
to his exacting standards, many others were to dub him an 
angry old man in a hurry. 

If nothing else was done, at least his Sweeyacharitramu 
(Autobiography) should have been translated into as many 
languages as possible. That it is the first of its kind in Telugu 
is by no means its only distinction ; it is, by any standard, a 
great autobiography ; the more you read it the more it grows 
on you. Yet only a fragment was translated into English, by 
N. C. Narasimhacharya. Published decades ago in Bombay, it 
has long been out of print and copies are scarce. The only 
good and recent publications on Veeresalingam are the two — 
one in Telugu and the other in English—edited by Mr. Justice 
A. Sambasiva Rao. They are in the form of Commemoration 
Volumes ; the articles in them, as is bound to happen in publica- 
tions of this kind, are somewhat uneven in quality and 
repetitive ; still, they make good reading. $ 

I have to confine this monograph, commissioned by the 
Sahitya Akademi, to Veeresalingam as a Maker of Indian Litera- 
ture. In spite of this limited scope, if I succeed, in howsoever 
small a measure, in presenting a fully rounded and authentic 
picture of the unique personality of Veeresalingam, I shall deem 
my labours are amply rewarded. 


Early Life and Struggles 


VEERESALINGAM’S Autobiography, consisting of two parts, each 
of about five hundred pages, gives us a good many details of his 
tumultuous life. It tells us of his life-story up to 1918, that is, 
roughly till six years before his death. Even its cursory resumé 
takes too much space; all one could, therefore, attempt here is 
a rapid survey of the more salient points of his early life and 
struggles. 5 

He was born at Rajahmundry—to put it more correctly, 
at Rajamahendravaram — on April 16, 1848. His father, Subbara- 
yudu, was a poor brahmin of the Saivite sect. His mother was 
Punnamma. Like the rest of the womenfolk of her times, she was 
illiterate. Most of her life, she was in the cruel grip of sickness 
and superstition. Her only son, Veeresalingam, inherited her 
sickness, though not her fear of ghosts, goblins and other 
phantoms. From birth he was dyspeptic. He was subject to 
severe colds and fits of sneezing. The asthma which soured his 
life started in his infancy. When six months old, he was stricken 
with smallpox. So virulent was its attack that his parents almost 
despaired of his survival. Roughly, up to 1870 there was hardly 
a year when he did not suffer from some serious illness or other. 
Thrice during this period he nearly drowned. It was, indeed, 
a miracle that he pulled through it all, 

Subbarayudu was poor when Veeresalingam arrived but he 
had known better days. According to the standards of the 
times, his forbears were very rich. Some of them served as 
diwans of Zamindars ; they were granted jaghirs ; they were 
men of culture and generous patrons of arts and letters. It was 
the indiscriminate and rash spending of their father, mostly by 
way of gifts and charities to all and sundry, that reduced 
Subbarayudu and his elder brother, Venkataratnam, to penury. 
The two brothers, in spite of their being well-educated—hesides 
proficiency in Telugu, they had more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with English — did not for years seek any employment, 
but carried on by selling of bits of the extensive grounds 
attached to their ancestral mansion, and the family jewellery 
and silver plate. With nothing more to sell except their big 
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house, they left for neighbouring towns in search of jobs. 
Subbarayudu was lucky in getting a modest salary as a clerk 
in a Government office at Kakinada. While serving there, he 
died prematurely after a brief illness. This heavy blow fell on 
“the family when Veeresalingam was in his fourth year. 

The sudden and unexpected death of her husband made the 
lot of Punnamma much harder. Venkataratnam, her brother-in- 
law, was sympathetic and shared her grief, but owing to his 
own limited means he could not do much to help her or her 
son. Lacking the wherewithal for giving a modern education 
to her son, Punnamma placed him successively in two tradi- 
tional schools, the first of which was run in a temple by a man 
with a hare-lip, and the second in an open portico by a hunch- 
back. The latter was a shade better than the former, and he 
gave a fairly good grounding to Veeresalingam in Telugu and 
in some of its more popular classics. As soon as he finished his 
elementary schooling, Punnamma felt that the time had come 
for her son to qualify himself for a Government job and 
apprenticed him to one of her relations, a clerk in a Revenue 
Office. Veeresalingam worked under him for a year or two. He 
was devoting all his spare time to learning English and 
arithmetic from his uncle and Sanskrit from a pandit who was 
a friend of the family. 

While he was thus plodding on, luck turned in his favour in 
1860. Giving up her earlier idea that her son should immediately 
bring in his pay packet, however small, Punnamma sent him 
for further education to the Government District School. That 
was really the turning point in his life. j 

With his prodigious memory — he could learn by heart any 
lesson by reading it once — and with his ceaseless application, 
Veeresalingam topped his class and won all the prizes and 
quite a few scholarships. He was, by common consent, the 
wonder boy of his school. He was not only brilliant in his 
studies but exemplary. in his character. On one occasion, when 
the visiting Inspector of Schools offered a prize for the best 
student, it went by unanimous vote to Veeresalingam. 

To show the stuff he was made of, two typical instances may 
be given here from his boyhood. Desiring to study a well- 
known Telugu classic, Vasucharitra, he searched for it in vain 
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by ransacking the heap of palm-leaf books stacked on the attic 
in his home. After much cogitation, he approached his mother 
and pleaded with her for permission to buy it. She asked him 
whether it was the prescribed text-book, and when he said it 
was not, she put her foot down. Unable to suppress his desire 
to go through the book, he thought of a.way out. He had with 
him half-a-rupee saved from his pocket money ; to this he added 
the half-a-rupee given to him by his mother towards his school 
fee and paid it as advance to the local bookseller, offering to 
clear the balance of three rupees in six equal monthly instal- 
ments. While agreeing to the proposal the bookseller, being a 
cautious man, insisted that Veeresalingam should not take out 
the volume until it was fully paid for; he could, however, study 
it inside the bookshop. Thankful for this small mercy, Veeresa- 
lingam played truant from school and spent his days trying to 
master the tough text of Vasucharitra. After about a month, 
Punnamma came to know of his truancy and confronted him 
with it. Immediately he burst into tears and made a clean 
breast of his lapse. Appreciating at last the zeal of her boy for 
learning, she relented and paid from her slender resources the 
balance of the price of Vasucharitra, thus making him its proud 
possessor. À 

The other incident, though of a different nature, is even more 
significant. Dissatisfied with the inefficiency of his Headmaster 
as an English teacher, and incensed by his harsh and cavalier 
treatment of the boys, Veeresalingam, then a stripling of twelve, 
got up a memorial for his transfer, and organised an effective 
strike against him. In due course, the Headmaster was 
transferred and a more efficient man was posted in his place. 
Here we get a clear presage of Veeresalingam, the future hero 
of many battles against social iniquities and tyrannies. 

His only serious wrong step as a boy came when, influenced 
by bad friends, he took to playing cards. It all began innocently 
with the use of tamarind seeds as stakes; then they were re- 
placed first by cowries and next by pies. Cowriés were still in use 
as small coin, ten of them counting for one pie. He soon became 
an adept in the game and was richer by two or three rupees. 
Lured by his uniform winnings, one day he agreed to gamble 
with his companions at the house of a dancing girl, On the 
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second day of their meeting at this place of ill-repute, the girl 
herself insisted on taking a hand. This proved too much for him 
and he vowed never again to touch cards. 

In accordance with the prevailing custom, his mother and 
uncle were for some years on the look out for a suitable bride 
for him, After much deliberation, they finally chose a girl in 
1861 from a neighbouring village. Her original name was 
Bapamma, but his mother changed it to the more sonorous 
Rajyalakshmi. He was then hardly thirteen and his bride had 
just entered her ninth year. Neither of them knew what wedding 
really meant; they thought it was good fun, frolic and festivity. 
Sure enough, it was literally made such an occasion. With 
borrowed money, new clothes and jewels were bought, a 
sumptuous feast was given, a palanquin was commissioned and 
a procession taken out. At its head there was the inevitable 
embellishment of the age, the nautch party ; in fact, there were 
two of them, one hired on behalf of the bride and the second 
on behalf of the bridegroom. 

A year after their marriage, Rajyalakshmi had an attack of 
smallpox; in the following year Veeresalingam also fell 
seriously ill, On top of these troubles, the simmering ‘feud 
between his mother and aunt came to a head. Despite his deep 
attachment to her, he says in his Autobiography that his mother 
was more to be blamed for this ugly quarrel. His mother, he* 
adds, was short-tempered and prone to fly into a rage on the 
least provocation, real or imagined. She was proud too. Even 
in her hour of need, she disdained help from others, Sensing 
that even an armed truce was no longer possible between his 
wife and his sister-in-law, poor Venkataratnam thought it best 
to effect equal partition of what was left of their joint family 
property. He had no children of his own and he loved 
Veeresalingam dearly; he felt utterly sad that he could no 
longer be his god-father. Soon after the partition deed was 
drawn up, he died, a frustrated and broken-hearted man. That, 
however, was not the end of discord in the family. A dispute 
arose as to the validity of the sale of her portion of the ancestral 
house by Mrs. Venkataratnam. The legal battle on this score, 
started by Punnamma, went against her, first in the lower court 
and then on appeal ; with it went, in payment of legal expenses, 
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the jewellery of Rajyalakshmi. 

At this period the total monthly income of the family was 
Rs. 4/-, collected as rent for a portion of the house that was 
sublet. As the cost of living was very low, the mother, the son 
and his wife somehow managed to live on this paltry sum. 
Frequent bouts of sickness were, as usual, interrupting Veeresa- 
lingam’s studies ; still he persisted with an iron will. Finally, he 
appeared for his Matriculation Examination in 1868 but failed. 
He could not reappear for it in 1869 as he was ill throughout 
that year ; sitting for it the following year as a private candidate, 
he secured a pass. 

In between his failure and his success in the public examina- 
tion, he agreed to look after the English correspondence of a 
local pleader ; for a spell of three hours in the mornings, the 
pay —Rs. 30/- a month—was good. But the employer’s open 
flirtations with his concubine and other scandalous goings on in 
the office made Veeresalingam give up his job in disgust at the 
end of the very first month. He found his next job, giving Telugu 
lessons to a couple of Britishers, more congenial. 

One of the two foreigners who took Telugu lessons from 
him was Mr Barrow, the Headmaster of his Alma Mater, the 
Government District High School. Much impressed by his 
young tutor, Mr Barrow appointed him, soon after his matricula- 

- tion, as an Assistant Teacher on a monthly pay of Rs. 25/-, This 
being a temporary vacancy, he could fill it only for one year. 
His ambition at this period was to qualify for the bar and, as a 
first step in this direction, he sat for and passed the Criminal 
Higher Grade Examination in 1871. In subsequent years, he 
was successful in two more examinations, Translation (uae 
Grade) and Précis Writing, Had he cared to do so, he could 
have, with a little further effort, joined the bar or secured a 
place on the bench. But the low ethical standards that eae 
tarnishing the fair name of the bar and the bench made him 
stick to the teaching profession. 

In 1872 he was appointed as the Hea 
School at Korangi on a salary of Rs, 80/. 
made a name for himself as 
later he was invited to take 
Anglo-Vernacular School at 


dmaster of the English 
- a month, and he soon 
an ideal teacher. A couple of years 
charge of a bigger institution, the 
-Dhavalesvaram. Here his monthly 
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pay was Rs. 44/-. After a spell of two years at his new post, he 
resigned to keep himself entirely free for public work. He 
returned to Rajahmundry with many plans in his head. But on 
the advice of his friends and well-wishers, he took up service 
almost immediately in the local Government Arts College as 
the Second Telugu Pandit. His new pay was less than his last: 
it was only Rs. 25/-; yet he stuck to his post for many years, 
making full use of the opportunity which it afforded him to 
shape the new generation after his own heart. 


First Exercises in Writing 


Srrrprp from childhood in the best of Telugu poetry, from 
its very beginnings with Nannaya down to Surana, Veeresa- 
lingam cherished an early ambition to blossom into a poet. 
Under its compulsion, he began to make a diligent study of 
prosody. He mastered it sufficiently well by the time he was 
twenty to venture upon composing two satakas. 

The sataka, as a genre of literature, may not have flourished 
‘in other languages as much as in Telugu, but it is, by no 
means, its exclusive possession. We have, for instance, the 
satakas of Bhartrihari in Sanskrit.. As Keith says: 


They are handed down to us as three collections, each 
theoretically of a hundred stanzas, in varied metres, of pic- 
tures of love, of indifference to things of the senses, and of 
wise conduct. 


The satakas in Telugu are somewhat different in form. They 
are, with rare exceptions, composed in one and the same metre, 
Often they consist of stanzas of four lines; the last one is 
usually a refrain. The refrain is an address either to the 
favourite deity of the poet, or to his patron, or to himself. 
By and large, a sataka is devotional or gnomic verse. 

The sataka made its appearance in Telugu literature at a 
very early age. It had, in fact, a parallel development with 
the kavya from the eleventh or twelfth century, Manuscripts 
of six to seven hundred satakas have so far been found, and 
a fairly large number of them are printed. Of the sataka 
writers in Telugu, Vemana reigns supreme.’ Unlike others, he 
composed not one hundred verses but nearly three oul 
He was a social rebel, up in arms against idol worship. 
against caste distinctions and against much else in the estab- 
lishment of his times. Veeresalingam was to become the 
Vemana of the modern age, but the two satakas which he 
wrote as a young man were strictly orthodox in style as well 
as content. The future iconoclast addressed them to the pre- 
siding deities of two temples in his home town. If they had 


a grain of merit to redeem them from banality, it was the 
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fact that they were non-sectarian. A 'Saivite by birth, Veeresa- 
lingam sang the praises of Vishnu in the second of his 
satakas. In fact, he claims credit for this liberality of outlook 
in his Autobiography. Neither of his satakas was printed ; mis- 
laid by him, they were happily lost. For giving us a taste 
of his juvenile compositions, he quotes from memory a single 
verse from one of the satakas at two places in his Autobio- 
graphy; though served twice, it tastes insipid. 

The next exercises of Veeresalingam in creative writing were 
no better. Unable as yet to think boldly or independently, 
he mistook pedantry for poetry, artifice for art, virtuosity 
for vision. It should, however, be said in justice to him that 
he was strictly conforming to the norm of his day. 

Of the older class, Surana was the last great poet; with 
him the creative age in classical Telugu literature came to 
an end. In spite of his original mind, a mind that could 
conceive the novel theme of Kalapurnodayam and set it down 
in undying poetry, even he could not resist the temptation 
of parading his dexterity in the use -of words. His Raghava- 
Pandaviyam has two themes in one; read one way it is the 
story of Rama, and read in another way it is the story 
of the Pandavas. Using the same set of words to relate 
two such different stories may be breath-taking acrobatics, but 
certainly it is neither good art nor good poetry. Trying to 
go Surana one better, some others squeezed three themes 
into one. 


decadent age of Telugu poetry which started roughly abo 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Bandha Kavitvam an 
Garbha Kavitvam were the rage. In the former, verses ar * 
composed to fit into certain geometrical patterns with one 
letter in the centre fitting into many criss-cross lines; in the 
latter, one verse has embedded within its body another one 
with an altogether different metre. Here there is no attempt 


mastery of prosody. 
Composing a whole verse with one or two 
ad nauseam, eschewing strictly all words of n 
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avoiding all labials—these were a few other acrobatics (antics 
is perhaps a more proper word for it) which then passed 
muster for original poetry. 

Veeresalingam, succumbing to the prevailing fashion, tried 
his harid at most of these forms of versification. With amazing 
facility, he tackled the bandha, garbha and chitra forms of 
verse. He proved himself an adept even in more intricate 
metrical feats. Taking two old poets, Ponnikanti Telaganarya 
and Kuchimanchi Timmakavi, as his models, he retold the 
stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata without using a 
single word of non-Telugu origin. In some other composi- 
tions, he tabooed all labials; in yet others he did away with 
prose passages which are often used by Telugu poets to tie 
up the loose ends in their themes. For achieving uniqueness, 
he combined all these features in a work of his. He called it 
Suddha-Andhra-Nirvachana-Niroshthya-Naishadham — a mouth- 
ful which, unless split up into its components, can hardly be 
pronounced. 

Later he turned ont to be a puritan, but at this stage in 
his life he wrote some erotic verse. There could be, accord- 
ing to the notions of the time, no poetry without overtones 
of eroticism. 

A little earlier, he was lured by another craze. Extempore 
versification is, perhaps, a special forte of the Andhras. It is 
in two forms, astavadhanam and satavadhanam. In the first 
of these, one has to exhibit one’s’ proficiency in participating 
simultaneously in eight forms of intellectual activity, includ- 
ing versification; in the second, one has to compose one 
hundred verses on subjects and in metres chosen on the spot 
by one hundred people, beginning with the first line of the 
first verse and going on till the first line of the hundredth 
verse, then coming back to the series of second lines and thus 
completing line by line the whole set of the hundred verses. 
This is literary acrobatics at its worst, bu 
still admired in some circles as a feat worthy of literary genius. 
Veeresalingam did astavadhanam twice or thrice, but gave it 
up when he found that it was bringing on a severe headache. 

As a versifier, he was better than most. No wonder he won 
immediate plaudits as a poet of distinction. 


t, to our regret, it is 


Reviewing his 
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Uttara Ramayanam, The Public Opinion, a weekly published 
in Madras, highly commended its ‘beautiful verses’, its ‘pro- 
priety and taste in pure Telugu’, its ‘poetic genius’ and its 
‘superior kind of flowing and pleasing style’. 

At no time did he totally disown his early exercises in 
poetry or feel ashamed of them: he believed that his poetry 
was fairly good, keeping in view the period in which it was 
written. Deep in him, there was, however, a lurking dissatis- 
faction with his own work as a poet. In a piece published in 
1887—it is in the form of a dialogue between Sarasvati, the 
Hindu Goddess of the Muses, and the divine sage, Narada— 
he» says that neither the jingle of words nor jugglery with 
them, neither well-worn imagery nor stale conceits, neither 
surface polish nor artificial embellishments, could make real 
poetry. It calls to mind Spenser's “Tears of the Muses’. With 
its note of sincerity and regret, it clearly indicates that he 
had by this time come to understand the form and soul of 
true poetry. It was not, however, given to him to write it in 
accordance with his new understanding and vision. 

Simultaneously with his traditional verse, he wrote a lot of 
traditional prose. As we have to refer to it at length a little 
later, we should now turn our attention to the new Veeresa- 
lingam who was undergoing the travail of a rebirth at about 
this time. 


Rebirth 


Men of the three higher castes, it is believed, are born twice, 
their second birth taking place when they are invested with the 
yajropaveetam and initiated into their respective orders with 
the teaching of the mantra of Gayatri. A son of brahmin 
parents, Veeresalingam was initiated when he was seven years 
old, but had he been asked when his second birth took place, 
he would have placed it not in his seventh year but in his 
twentieth or twenty-first. 

In his boyhood he was strictly and sincerely orthodox, more 
orthodox than most boys of his generation. Thrice a day — 
morning, midday and evening —he chanted his Gayatri. On 
special days, he chanted it a thousand times. After a ceremonial 
bath in the Godavari, he often visited at sundown the local 
Shiva temple. For the purpose of this pious visit, he smeared 
his forehead and shoulders, as custom demanded, with ashes, 
On Shivaratri day he fasted and kept vigil for the whole night. 
At this stage in his life, his faith in the efficacy of the Vedic 
and other mantras was absolute. Through severe austerities, he 
aspired to secure Sanjivani, the elixir of life. The rishis of the 
Puranas were his ideal men. He fired three of his friends with 
the ambition of acquiring supernatural powers by retiring to 
the Himalayas. When they insisted that they should start on 
the journey, Veeresalingam’s nerve failed him and he dropped 
out. Undeterred by the desertion of their young mentor, they 
ran away from their homes, only to tum back after some 
misadventures. 

We do not know for certain exact] 
his conformism. Nor do we know ho 
first sown in him. He does not dwe 
in his Autobiography, though the 
ing point, a sea-change, 


y when he deviated from 
w the seeds of revolt were 
ll at length on these points 
y certainly mark a great tum- 


not only in his life but in the history 
of Andhra, We gather, however, from certain brief references 
in his Autobiography that doubts about many accepted beliefs 
and customs began to assail him when he stumbled on a volume 
of the collected speeches of Keshub Chandr: 


a Sen. His contact, 
soon after, with D. Lakshminarasimham, 


a schoolmaster newly 


yo 
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transferred from Masulipatnam, gave him further insight into 
the teachings of Sen and he came to know of Rammohun, 
Debendranath and the other leaders of Brahmoism, the 
Upanishadic monotheism, partly revived and partly reinter- 
preted by them. Inspired by this new faith, he and’ a handful 
of other young men were soon gathering behind closed doors 
for earnest discussions amongst themselves. News about their 
secret gatherings leaked out and they became the butt of 
ridicule. They were often jeered at in the streets as the 
‘meeting-wallahs’; but the closed-door meetings continued and 
out of them emerged the new Veeresalingam—the Father of 
Modern Andhra. 

Once he set his foot on the new path, there was no turning 
back for him. ‘Two steps forward and one back’ was a thing 
foreign to his nature. Right at the start, he knew that his 
journey ‘was going to be long and arduous, that he had to face 
heavy odds, that he should stand alone against the whole world, 
that his fight was less with men than with their minds steeped 
in agelong inertia, He also knew that thereafter he could never 
hope for rest or respite. This knowledge did not deter him in 
the least; it only steeled his will to struggle and to overcome. 
Relentlessly he marched forward, fighting simultaneously on 
many fronts. 

It is not a new idiom, a new literary technique or even a new 
genre of writing that creates a new literature. They are 
undeniably important ingredients ; they have a vital role to play 
in the emergence of any new literature, But in the ultimate 
analysis what is fundamental for a new literature is a new 
impulse, a new vision, a new stirring of the soul, leading up to 
a new, dynamic, and integrated philosophy of life. If it is there, 
everything else follows naturally, effortlessly. By breaking loose 
from his traditional moorings, by being, as it were, born anew, 
Veeresalingam was able to formulate for himself a new philo- 
sophy of life and this led to his creating a new literature. It was 
new in form and content, new in intent and implications. As a 
first step in this direction, he had to evolve an altogether new 


prose. 


Creator of New Prose 


Prose in Telugu, as in most other literatures in Indian 
languages, did not come into its own until modern times. 
Earlier it was used only in Champu, a poetical work interspersed 
with a few prose passages. Even in Champu it was mostly 
employed for descriptive purposes or for providing a link 
between big sections of verse. Highly artificial, alliterative and 
florid, it was as far removed from the daily speech as human 
ingenuity could make it. At best, its purpose was not communi- 
cation but embellishment. Such indeed was the low status of 
prose as a literary medium that even works on prosody and 
dictionaries were being composed in verse. So were treatises on 
the technique of art and architecture, on music and dance, on 
medicine and other scientific subjects. 

Before the age of printing, prose was naturally at a great 
disadvantage. Preparing copies of literary and other works was 
a slow and laborious process. Books were, by and large, a 
luxury which only the affluent could afford. In such a state of 
affairs, many had to learn by heart whatever they wanted to 
know. And it is always easier to memorise verse than prose. 
This factor, more than anything else, militated against the 
development of prose as a literary medium. / 

The first serious effort to develop Telugu as a popular literary 
medium was made by the Christian missionaries and British 
civilians. And significantly, it was they who set up, at Madras, 
the first Telugu printing press. In his preface to his Telugu- 
English Dictionary published for the first time in 1852, C. P. 
Brown says: 


Among the Telugus, it [printing] commenced about the 
year 1806, but made little progress until 1830. About 1835 
some of the Telugu and Sanskrit poems were printed at 
Madras. At present many volumes continually issue from 
Telugu presses managed by Hindus alone. There are at least 
eight such presses at work, besides those which are under the 
management of Englishmen’. 


In placing the printing of the first Telugu book about 1835, 
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Mr C. P. Brown is probably wrong. We know for certain that 
A Vocabulary of Gentoo and English compiled by William 
Brown was published much earlier, in 1818 ; we also know that 
A Dictionary of the Teloogoo Language, commonly termed the 
Gentoo prepared by A.D. Campbell was printed in 1821. These 
are, no doubt, bilingual publications, but either along with these 
or even a little earlier a Telugu book must surely have been 
printed. It is also likely that the first Telugu book so printed 
was a translation of the Bible. 

Being alien to the genius of the language the foreign 
missionaries and civilians could not go far; the prose transla- 
tion of the Bible and the school text-books brought out 
by them were of poor quality. Had they been followed, 
as it happened in Bengal, by a Rammohun or a Vidyasagar, 
Telugu prose would have had a quicker and richer development. 
Unfortunately the person who stepped in at this crucial juncture 
was Chinnaya Suri, a pedantic scholar with a pedestrian 
mind. 

Desiring to produce a book of model prose, Chinnaya Suri 
wrote his Nitichandrika. It was based on the first two sections 
of Panchatantra and Hitopadesa. To lay down the law for 
Telugu prose for all time, he prepared a grammar too. Because 
of his influential position —he was the First Telugu Pandit in 
the Presidency College at Madras—his Nitichandrika and his 
grammar were prescribed as text-books, and between them they is 
inhibited the growth of Telugu prose for almost half a century. 

In his day, Chinnaya Suri was hailed as. the Nannaya of 
Telugu prose. Under his baneful influence, a lot of stilted, 
archaic and jaw-breaking prose was written. It was raw and 
tough meat; it could hardly be digested without the help of a 
dictionary. Kokkonda Venkataratnam was the worst imitator of 
Chinnaya Suri; though not half as bad, Veeresalingam was 
another. Without knowing that the other was engaged on the 
same task, both of them translated from Sanskrit Vigrahatantra, 
the fourth section of Panchatantra, about the same time. Of 
these, Kokkonda’s version was the first to appear in print. After 
going through it, Veeresalingam felt that his own rendering was 
easily the better and published it. This led to a battle royal 
between them. For waging it, Kokkonda launched Hasya 
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Varahani as a Supplement to his Andhra Bhasha Sanjivani ; to 
counter-attack, Veeresalingam came out with Hasya Sanjivani 
as a Supplement to his Vivekavardhani. Though claiming to be 
vehicles of humour (hasya), they were spitting fire and brimstone 
at each other. Soon even the pretence of humour was given up, 
and they descended to the level of a bitter personal feud. All 
the same it helped to focus attention on the vital question: 
‘What is a good prose style?” 

The public watched the- war of words between the two 
writers —it started in 1874 and continued for months — and 
gave the victory to Veeresalingam. His translation of the 
Vigrahatantra was adjudged the better of the two. Prescribed 
as a text-book, it eamed him the largest sum so far seen in his 
life —a thousand rupees. This unexpected windfall gave him 
a sense of freedom ; when he gathered it into his hands, he felt, 
as he records in his Autobiography, that he could give up 
Government service as a Telugu teacher and live comfortably 
on his income as an author. 

About this time, Veeresalingam, the scholar, was receding into 
the background and Veeresalingam, the man with a mission, 
was emerging into the forefront. This new Veeresalingam was 
assailed with serious doubts about the effectiveness of his prose 
as a medium of communication. He began to question himself: 

_ What is the purpose of language?’ It did not take him long to 
find an answer: “The main purpose of language is communica- 
tion of ideas. The simpler and more lucid the language 
employed, the more effective is the communication of ideas, 

This question and this answer, both of which are set down 
in his Autobiography, mark a turning point in the history of 
Telugu literature. If one is asked to give a definite date for the 
birth of modern writing in Telugu, one need have no hesitation 
in stating that it was born on the day Veeresalingam posed a 
question to himself about the purpose of language. 

Having come to see the futility of the archaic and artificial 
prose which he was writing till then, he discarded it totally and 
proceeded to create a new one. As in the case of every pioneer. 
his path was beset with many pitfalls. He had to achieve a deda 
break with the past without doing violence to the genius of 
the language of its idiom. He had to steer clear of the devil of 
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artificiality and the deep sea of flatness. He had to bring in 
clarity without shallowness, crispness without banality. He had 
to give new shades of meaning to old words, to impart new 
significance to old usages and to mint new words as they were 
wanted. In short, he had to fashion a new tool to subserve the 
purposes of a new age. To his lasting credit, he largely 
succeeded in the difficult task which he thus set himself. 

His magnificent achievement as the creator of a new prose 
was immediately recognised, and glowing tributes were paid 
to him. Reviewing in 1878 two books of his, The Hindu had 
this to say: 


As yet the complaint has been that the Vernacular literature 
is barren of good and useful books and the few that it con- 
tains are unintelligible to the general reader, their style 
being too highly artificial and difficult to be of any interest 
to students of ordinary attainments. This defect, especially 
in the Telugu literature, of sacrificing ideas at the shrine of 
jingling words, is somewhat being remedied by the useful 
publications of the School Book Society. But we are afraid 
that these works err in the opposite extreme. In aiming at 
simplicity, they too often set at nought the first principles of 
grammar and sometimes violate the very genius of the 
language ... We are glad, therefore, to find that Mr. Kandu- 
kuri Viresalingam Pantulu has struck on the happy mean . 
between the two. His style is pleasant and idiomatic, neither 
cumbrous and difficult, nor flagging and tame. There is a 
flow in his works which we seek in vain in the publications 
of the School Book Society... We did not think that the 
author of Vigraham, which was intended to be a sequel to 
Chinnaya Suri’s Neethichandrika, could altogether cast away 
his associations and take to a totally different path in Telugu 
Literature. We must confess, therefore, we are agreeably 
surprised by the appearance of the two books under review. 


Towards the end of its long review, this leading English daily 
of the South, well-known then as now for its sober judgement, 
said: 

We picture to ourselves a period in the history of Telugu 

literature when the country will look back with pride to the 
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man [emphasis in the original] who in the midst of an 
ignorant multitude and indifferent public, and during times 
when the study of the English language was at a premium 
and Vernaculars at discount, stood alone from the English- 
learning propensities of his countrymen, laid the foundation 
stone of Modern Literature and led the way in developing 
the latent powers of the language into harmony and perfec- 
tion. 


As in social reform, so in creating a new prose, Veeresalingam 
was the ‘Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar of the South’. In both 
fields, the task of the latter was made lighter by Rammohun 
Roy. Long before the rise of Vidyasagar, he took up the cause 
of social reform in Bengal and campaigned for the abolition of 
sati. For propagating his new social and religious ideas, he 
fashioned a new Bengali prose. Unlike Vidyasagar, Veeresa- 
lingam had to start from scratch; yet, his achievements were 
no less superb. Confining ourselves for the time being to his 
work as the creator of a new Telugu prose, we shall be fully 
justified in substituting his name for that of Vidyasagar and 
Telugu for Bengali in the: following tribute of Tagore: 


Vidyasagar was the first creative artist of modern Bengali 
prose. It is true that Bengali prose set out on its literary 
career before him, but he was the first writer who showed 
us the way of using the Bengali language artistically. Before 
him our language was like an undisciplined mob, beyond the 
writers control. He brought it under control and imposed a 
new discipline on it by properly arranging the words, classify- 
ing them into different orders, relating sound with sense, 
making their movement easy-flowing and enhancing con- 
siderably their usefulness. After the great pioneering work 
of Vidyasagar, many a commander of Bengali literature is 
now able io lead the disciplined army of words triumphantly 
into ever new realms of knowledge. But the glory of these 
innovations should be first ‘ascribed to him who made them 
possible by bringing the language under the control of the 
artists. 


No doubt, Telugu prose is now richer; it has more colour 


and cadence, more variety and verve. But those who foolishly 
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scoff at Veeresalingam and say that the only virtues of his prose 
are its evenness, flow and clarity, forget that they are privileged 
to stand on the shoulders of that great pioneer. In another 
realm, the realm of science, a supreme genius like Newton, was 
humble enough to recognise his debt to a predecessor. ‘If I 
have seen further than Descartes, he remarked once, ‘it is by 
standing on the shoulders of giants.’ 


Fighter on Many Fronts 


For a proper assessment of the magnitude of the literary work 
of Veeresalingam and its all-pervading influence, we have to 
pause here to get a broad idea of his work as a reformer. 
Indeed, these two aspects of his work were complementary to 
each other. His zeal for reform put fire into his writings and 
made them glow and burn, while his felicity, power and 
dexterity in the use of his pen gave a cut and a thrust to his 
crusade against social and other evils. 

For those born in free India with its democratic constitution 
and its wide-ranging social legislation, it is difficult to realise 
how strong and wicked were the forces against which Veeresa- 
lingam had to contend during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Every nook and corner of a house had then its ghost 
and every street corner its ghost-doctor, Educating a woman 
was held to be a hazard which no sane man should run, for 
would not an educated wife hasten to correspond secretly to 
attract illicit lovers to herself? Child marriages were common; 
even babes in arms were often being married off; and on occa- 
sions, a match was settled for a baby yet in its mother’s womb, 
Purchase of a child-bride through open bidding was quite 
common. A tottering old man could take a second or even a 
third or fourth wife with impunity, provided he could bribe the 
father of any unfortunate girl. If, on the other hand, a woman 
lost her husband, she could, in no circumstances, re-marry. Be 
she a girl not yet come of age or a baby hardly out of her 
nursery, she should remain for the rest of her life a widow with 
her head shaven, with no bangles, without any piece of jewellery, 
with simple white apparel and with only one meal a day. 
Making a living by acting as a broker in the marriage market 
was perfectly respectable. Keeping a concubine was a status 
symbol. No festive occasion could be complete without a 
nautch party. Inter-dining between different castes, and even 
sub-castes, was taboo. To cross the seas was to risk social 
boycott. The touch of certain fellow human-beings would bring 
pollution, Bribes were freely given and taken; even the 
judiciary was not above corruption. It was, in brief, a soulless 
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society, cynical, cruel, perverse. It was given to double-think 
and double-dealing, with one set of morals for men and another 
for women, one for the privileged few and another for the rest 
of the people. Its very atmosphere was oppressive ; it throttled 
all free thought and humane impulses. . Veeresalingam had to 
fight against this degenerate society braving all its cussedness 
and brutality. 

The motive-force for Veeresalingam for taking up the cause of 
social reform was provided neither by personal factors nor by 
poignant experiences. In the case of Raja Rammohun Roy, it 
was, in all likelihood, a shocking incident in his boyhood that 
made him, in his later life, campaign against the inhuman 
custom of sati. When his elder brother, Jagmohun, died 
prematurely, his wife immolated herself on’ his funeral pyre. 
None prompted her to take the step, much less forced her. 
The moment she lost her husband, to whom she was deeply 
attached, she felt that she should end her own days. This double 
tragedy in his own family, it may be presumed, was primarily 
responsible for Rammohun taking a vow to ensure the abolition 
of sati. 

A like motive-force can perhaps be seen at work in the life of 
Vidyasagar. When he was a student in the Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta, a professor of his, whom he greatly revered, took a 
young girl as his second wife almost immediately after the death 
of his first wife. The aged professor did not long survive his 
second marriage, and the enforced widowhood of the poor girl 
greatly shocked Vidyasagar. Soon after this tragic event, he 
went to his village for a week-end and, while there, his mother 
confronted him with a daughter of their neighbour, of tender 
age and ineffable beauty, and asked him with tears in her voice: 
‘In the Shastras which you have read, is there no sanction for 
rescuing this little angel from her widowhood?’ 

No such direct, personal or family involvements are known 
in the life of Veeresalingam. Only the time spirit and the ideals 
of social justice which it implanted in him made him take the 
plunge. He was thus a more determined and persistent fighter 
for reform than most of his predecessors or successors. The 
causes for which he took up arms were many ; they ranged from 
monotheism to modernism ; in between came the denunciation 
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of idol worship, ridicule of the silly fear of ghosts, a plea for 
women’s education; advocacy of widow remarriage, condemna- 
tion of nautch parties, a fairer deal for untouchables, debunking 
the pretensions of the higher castes, eradication of corruption 
in officialdom and a host of other things. In sum, his was a 
wide-ranging campaign for a saner, cleaner and juster life. 

Veeresalingam’s first skirmishes were with superstitious 
beliefs, and their starting point was his own home, A banana 
plant that flowered at its stem should be cut down immediately; 
otherwise, he was warned, it would bring misfortune; he 
allowed it to bear fruit and ate them with relish. A beehive 
inside a residential house, unless forthwith removed, he was 
again warned, would spell ill-luck; he allowed it to burgeon, 
collected the honey and ate it with relish. Taking up a new 
assignment on the day of the New Moon, his mother bewailed, 
was wanton courting of disaster; he insisted on choosing it for 
entering on his duties as Headmaster at Korangi. Blithely, he 
continued for the rest of his life to defy every superstition and 
was often a gainer in the bargain. While at Madras, he could, 
for instance, buy for a song a good horse for his coach; none 
else dared bid for it, fearing the harm which its supposedly 
misplaced sudulu (curls of hair) would bring to its owner. This 

~ horse turned out not only a good buy but a friend and saviour. 
One night when the coachman had fallen asleep in his seat, it 
took Veeresalingam safely to his home through crowded streets 
and around dangerous corners all by itself. 

His next encounters were with ghost-doctors. His mother, 
attributing her fainting fits to the ghosts possessing her, was 
summoning one ghost-doctor after another, and each in his 
turn was fleecing her. Veeresalingam had many brushes with 
them ; only one of the tribe proved more than ordinarily nasty. 
When his demands for money for indulging his weakness for 
smoking hemp were not fully met, he threatened to kill 
Veeresalingam by his black arts; instead he himself fell 
seriously ill from self-induced fright and had to be rescued by 
Veeresalingam from near death. Great reformer that he was, 
he could finally rid his mother, by persistent reasoning with her, 
of her fear of ghosts. Two years before her end—she died to 
the great sorrow of her son on September 22, 1878 — she even 
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ceased to believe in the existence of ghosts and goblins. 

Another front which he soon opened was against sexual 
immorality which was neither a matter of secrecy nor of shame ; 
it was open, blatant, common. For a man not to have extra- 
marital relations was to arouse doubts about his manhood. 
Everyone who could afford to do so and even those who could 
ill-afford it, had to keep a concubine. For good measure, one 
should keep two or three of them. Advocates and judges, 
doctors and chemists, officials and businessmen: no class was 
an exception to the rule. Appointments for transacting business, 
official and non-official, were mostly made at the houses of 
concubines. As these women were of one caste, the caste of the 
devadasis, proficient in dancing, nautch parties were sponsored 
by their gay Lotharios. Guests attending those parties by invita- 
tion were expected to give money to the dancing girls. 
Anyone who avoided the impost was viewed with disfavour, 
especially by people in authority. Widespread and deep-seated 
though these evils were, they could not withstand for long the 
onslaught of Veeresalingam. For full details of this campaign, 
one has to read his Autobiography. 

Veeresalingam was fully conscious of the inhumanity of 
condemning a particular caste to professional prostitution. But 
his preoccupation with other problems did not leave him time 
to go to its help. Once, when he and his wife set out to visit 
some friends in their home town, they chanced to see a 
devadasi with blood-stained face being dragged by her hair 
along a street by her irate keeper. Shocked at this gory sight, 
Rajyalakshmi turned to her husband and pleaded: ‘Cant we 
do something to rescue these poor creatures?’ With a heavy 
sigh, he said to her: ‘Well, arent we now too old to begin a 
new battle!’ In the subsequent years, it was his friend and co- 
worker, Sir Raghupati Venkataratnam, who helped the deva- 
dasis to come out of the cesspool in which the old order of 
society had forced them to wallow for ages. 

Yet another early campaign of Veeresalingam was against 
bribery and corruption in officialdom. He stood up, often alone, 
to war against it. One such struggle of his at Rajahmundry 
led after many dramatic turns and twists to the suspension from 
service and the sudden death, probably by his own hand, of 
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the District Munsiff, to the suicide of the Government Pleader 
who was his accomplice, to the dismissal of the Sheristadar and 
his subsequent ending up in a lunatic asylum and to the 
prosecution and imprisonment of the Record Keeper. For years 
afterwards, the name of Veeresalingam struck terror into the 
hearts of every official with a shady record. 

The biggest and the most long-drawn-out of his battles were 
for the right of a woman to education and of a widow to 
remarriage. As the second of these is a saga by itself, we have 
to leave it for the next chapter, dealing here as briefly as 
possible with his work as a pioneer in women’s education. 

From the time he began to think for himself, Veeresalingam 
was a strong advocate of women’s education. All talk of 
enlightenment and progress was, he held, empty and futile 
so long as woman, the centre and soul of society, was debarred 
from education. The degradation of India, he affirmed, had 
started from the day woman was reduced to an inferior status. 
Some of his earliest contributions to the press were on this 
issue, A controversy was then raging in two journals, Andhra 
Bhasha Sanjivani and Purushartha Pradayini, on the desira- 
bility or otherwise of giving education to women. Veeresa- 
lingam jumped into the fray with his wonted zeal. It is 
interesting to note, that in this controversy, as in many others, 
his chief antagonist was again Kokkonda. 

Later when Veeresalingam started his own journals, he not 
only elaborated his case for women’s education but published 
many satires and lampoons on its opponents. To pay them 
back in their own coin, he turned their arguments upside 
down and pointed out, in mock seriousness, the evil conse- 
quences of men’s education. Besides the press, he made full 
and effective use of the platform for strengthening the cause 
so near to his heart. 

Inspired by him, some of his friends and admirers at Dha- 
valesvaram—he was then serving there as Headmaster—started 
a girls’ school in September 1874. It was probably the first 
institution of its kind in Andhra. Until then the only girls’ 
schools were schools for dancing-girls where they were taught 
titillating music and dance and other seductive arts useful 
for their profession. 
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Seven years later, Veeresalingam helped to found at Rajah- 
mundry another institution for women’s education. -About this 
time he launched his Sati-hita-bodhini, 2 monthly journal ex- 
clusively devoted to the service of women. Though short- 
lived—it ran for three years only—it made history. In its 
columns, he serialised- his stories of Satyavati and Chandra- 
mati, his biographical sketches of famous women, Indian and 
foreign, his popular guide to health, his moral maxims in verse, 
and his many other writings meant exclusively for women. 

With his characteristic consistency he personally educated 
his wife, Rajyalakshmi, before he initiated his campaign for 
women’s education. She had been illiterate when she came 
to live with him in 1861. He taught her so diligently and 
thoroughly that she could, within a few years, assist him as 
a teacher for the widows who sought their help and protection 
for getting themselves remarried. Later in her life, she com- 
posed a number of devotional songs. They may lack literary 
excellence, but they show that her command of Telugu was 
far above the average. 

As an educationist, Veeresalingam’s labours were not con- 
fined to the field of women’s education; he knew that for 
India to uplift itself, education should become general; it 
had to spread to every stratum of society. He, therefore, 
begged and borrowed, wheedled every rupee he could, and 
started many educational institutions of different types, includ- 
ing day-schools for adult women, night-schools for the work- 
ing classes, free schools for the Harijans. 

His ideas of a true and full education were far ahead of 
his times. An education which does not foster free and fear- 
less thought, which does not instil ethical values and a sense 
of social justice, which does not prepare one willingly to suffer 
for his ideals, was, in his view, no education at all. The 
true and full education of his conception should have, wher- 
ever possible, a vocational bias and it should not neglect 
the fine arts. For giving a practical shape to his ideas, he 
engaged a woman-tailor to teach her craft to the inmates in 
his Widows’ Home, a drawing master to instruct them in the 
rudiments of art; and his wife volunteered to give them the 
first lessons in music. 
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In the beginning when people were hostile towards women’s 
education, he encouraged separate schools for girls. Learning 
from experience that women teachers were finding it easier 
to instruct women, he helped as many of them as he could 
to enter the Teachers’ Training Schools and Colleges. When 
opposition to women’s education lost its edge, he experimented 
with co-education. He was the first in Andhra to admit girls 
in the High Schools which he sponsored at Rajahmundry. Such 
a step, he believed, was necessary to instil respect in young 
men for the opposite sex. 

In this as in some other fields, taking Vidyasagar as his 
ideal, Veeresalingam worked ceaselessly for the spread of edu- 
cation in every direction. And his biggest achievement in this 
field was the Theistic High School at Rajahmundry for the 
establishment of which he was primarily responsible. Out of 
reverence for him, the Maharaja of Pithapuram donated for 
its building, its furniture and other equipment, the munificent 
sum of Rs. 70,000/-. The Maharaja went a step further; he 
prevailed on the Managing Committee of the High School 


to name it after Veeresalingam. This he did without Veeresa- 
lingam’s knowledge. 


Big Leap Forward 


Paravastu Venkata Rangacharyulu of Visakhapatnam, a well- 
known scholar and a Mahamahopadhyaya, published in 1875 
a tract, the first of its kind in Telugu, in favour of widow 
remarriage. Forgetting their earlier quarrels, Kokkonda Ven- 
kataratnam, writing from Madras, immediately drew Veeresa- 
lingam’s attention to it and said that even he with all his 
-new-fangled ideas must have found it outrageous. Writing 
from Bellary, Dharmavaram Krishnamacharyulu, who was soon 
to make a big name as a playwright, took the same line. It is 
not known whether Veeresalingam sent them a reply, and if 
he did, what it was. 

From a period prior to the publication of Rangacharyulu’s 
tract, Veeresalingam was brooding over the iniquities of en- 
forced widowhood and the unhappiness and immorality to 
which it was leading. It was, as stated by Sir Raghupati 
Venkataratnam, ‘a colossal social problem—the problem of one 
widow out of every six Hindu women. It posed a mighty 
challenge to Veeresalingam. He was, however, hesitating to 
accept it. His experience with some of his colleagues was 
none too happy or reassuring. Brave in words, they scattered 
like rabbits at the first signs of danger to their social position. 
How would the handful of followers still sticking to him 
react when exposed to greater risks? Would not a hasty move 
jeopardize the chances of success? 

While he was thus weighing matters in his mind, some 
eminent citizens of Madras, including amongst others Dewan 
Bahadur R. Ranganatha Rau and P. Chenchal Rau, started 
in 1874 a Widow Remarriage Association. He eagerly expected 
them to contact him but they ignored him. This hurt him 
but he bided his time. The Madras association, starting with 
a bang, took less than two years to peter out with a whimper. 
This convinced him all the more that he should not make 
an open move until he was sure of at least half a dozen brave 
and loyal comrades. 

By 1878 he felt that he had at last his half a dozen depend- 
able men. He, however, waited for them to take the initia- 
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tive and press him for his leadership. This they did in the 
first week of September, and on September 8, he agreed to 
the formation of Sangha Samskarana Samajam (Social Reform 
Association). That day social reform in the South took a big 
leap forward. 

Veeresalingam was no believer in the old Dharma Shastras, 
the Law Books of Manu, Gautama, Parasara, Apastamba et al. 
Each age, he argued, should formulate anew its own social 
laws; immutable laws are only the laws of nature and not 
of human society. Any society, he maintained, is sure to 
stagnate unless it changes with the spirit of the times its basic 
structure and the codes regulating that structure. He felt, 
however, that for converting a sizable section to his view 
he should try to find irrefutable sanction for widow remarriage 
in the old Shastras. The tract of Rangacharyulu was not ela- 
borate enough on this point. He knew that Vidyasagar had 
quoted chapter and verse from the Shastras to prove that they 
permitted a widow to remarry but he could not make use 
of that material either because it was not readily available 
to him, or because it was in Bengali, a language unfamiliar 
to him. He therefore had to fall back on the meagre sources 
locally available. With their help he prepared a speech and 
read it at a public meeting on August 3, 1879. It burst like 
a bombshell on the ranks of orthodoxy and its reverberations 
were heard in the farthest corners of Andhra. Hardly before 
they died down, he fired on October 12 his second broadside. 
Kokkonda Venkataratnam, Vedam Venkataraya Sastri, Dasu 
Sree Ramulu and a host of other scholars, representing the old 
brigade, took up the challenge and fired counter salvoes, Big 
guns were blazing away all around. 

For finding more ammunition, Veeresalingam placed orders 
for copies of Dharma Shastras with bookshops in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Banaras. With their help he prepared a strong 
case and participated in many public debates at Rajahmundry, 
Kakinada and some other towns. Unable to worst him in argu- 
ment, his antagonists resorted to filthy abuse ; they were creat- 
ing uproarious scenes and adopting other obstructive tactics, 
In the course of his whirlwind campaign, two attempts—one 
at Rajahmundry and the second at Kakinada—were made to 
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beat him up; years later he had to face such a risk at Madras 
too. In all such crises, it was his students who stood guard 
for him. But for their rallying round him, he would not have 
succeeded to the extent he did in achieving his objectives ; 
this help he gratefully acknowledges in his Autobiography. 

After two years of hectic campaigning, through the press 
and from the platform, Veeresalingam felt that unless backed 
up by action, it would all end up tamely. He knew, for word 
was passed on to him in secrecy from many quarters, that 
some young widows were eager to remarry; so were some 
young men to marry widows. What was lacking was financial 
support, and this was promised by Pyda Ramakrishnayya of 
Kakinada. For this ‘sin’, he had to be in sack-cloth and ashes. 
Though timid, he was a good man, and he sent indirectly 
and on different occasions a total of Rs. 30,000/- to help the 
cause. i 

The moment he was confident of financial support, Veeresa- 
lingam sent out his scouts to get in touch with the mother 
of a young widow who, it was reported, was anxious that 
her young daughter should be resurrected from the living 
tomb of enforced widowhood. Overcoming all obstacles, his 
emissaries managed, under cover of darkness, to spirit away 
the girl from her almost inaccessible village in a remote area, 
and after walking weary miles, brought her safely to Rajah- 
mundry. A policeman serving at Visakhapatnam, a former 
student of Veeresalingam, had lost his wife a little earlier, 
and he was chosen as the bridegroom forthe first widow 
remarriage in the higher castes of Andhra. (Contrary to the 
general impression, widow remarriages were always permitted 
and quite common in the lower strata of the caste hierarchy.) 

Amidst scenes of unprecedented jubilation on one side and 
stubborn opposition on the other, the wedding took place 
on December 11, 1881, in Veeresalingam’s house. Until the 
last moment everything was done to stop it; desperadoes of 
orthodoxy tried to break into his house; the students and 
policemen, standing guard at its doors and every street lead- 
ing to it, drove them back. Frustrated thus in their attempts, 
they took their vengeance by excommunicating as many as 
thirty-one families. 
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As befitting the unique occasion, the wedding was celebrated 
with éclat. To foil the move for scaring away the pipers 
and drummers—they mostly belong to the caste whose tradi- 
‘tional profession is hair-dressing—every one of them was en- 
gaged for a handsome fee. Some Brahmin cooks and water- 
carriers were likewise won over by high wages and offers of 
permanent employment and loans at nominal interest. In the 
festivities of the day only one thing jarred on Veeresalingam ; 
the nautch party. His co-workers, backed by Ramakrishnayya 
who was paying the wedding expenses, argued that the big” 
event would lose, in the absence of a nautch party, all its 
gaiety and grandeur. Reluctantly, Veeresalingam had to agree, 
but he insisted that the nautch party, at no stage, should come 
anywhere near his house. 

The second widow remarriage followed almost immediately ; 
it was celebrated four days after the first; but the third 
could come off only after about one year, on October 22, 1882. 
As in the case of the first wedding, many obstacles had to 
be surmounted to get in touch with the child widow and 
‘Operation Rescue’ had to be planned to get her out of the 
clutches of her vigilant guardians. Each successive wedding, 
until about the twentieth, was a battle of wits; still they 
followed at regular intervals. They swelled to twenty-nine 
by 1892, when Veeresalingam shifted his headquarters tempo- 
rarily to Madras; another ten were celebrated during his stay 
in that city; others followed later. For getting a wider basis 
for the reform, he celebrated some widow remarriages, either 
in person or through friends, in such widely separated towns 
as Vijayanagaram and Bellary, Guntur and Bangalore. And 
for stabilising it, he started, first at Madras, and later at Rajah- 
mundry, a Widows’ Home. 

More than anyone else, the one associate who contributed 
most to the magnificent success of Veeresalingam as a social 
reformer was his wife. To follow her iconoclastic husband, 
always at war with the society of his day, was in all cons- 
cience no easy task. Neither the faith which burned in him 
nor the zeal which sustained him was hers by nature. Her 
education was, at best, limited; her early background was 
wholly conventional. She was by temperament retiring ; she 
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sought neither fame nor glory; yet she stood like a rock by 
his side, cheerfully supporting him in everything he said and 
did. - 

- The burden she had to bear was, in a way, much heavier. 
It was comparatively easy for him to offer shelter to young, 
helpless widows who sought his protection, but she had to 
feed them, clothe them and comfort them as if she was their 
own mother. Because of the fury of the social boycott, cooks 
were frequently quitting without notice; other help in her 
daily chores was equally undependable. Unaided, she had 
to run an ever enlarging home, consisting as it did of strange 
members gathered from different places. They were, as was 
to be expected, of diverse, if not dificult, temperaments. One 
self-pitying widow could be trying enough ; she had to take 
charge of scores of them. Strange as it may seem, large and 
insistent were the demands made on her and her husband by 
the widows whom they enabled to remarry. Not content with 
the initial help given to set up homes for themselves, they 
were often clamouring for monthly allowances and for addi- 
tional assistance every time a new baby arrived. Often, again, 
the illustrious couple had to suffer base ingratitude and vulgar 
abuse from the very people for whose sake they stinted, 
suffered and sacrificed. A less daring woman and a less devoted 
wife would have wavered in her devotion and steadfastness. 
Brave and noble as Veeresalingam was, Rajyalakshmi was in 
her own silent and unobtrusive way braver and nobler. 


Founder of Modern Telugu Journalism 


Francis (later Lord) Williams, in his Dangerous Estate, has 
this to say of Daniel Defoe: 


_. . this remarkable man was, in so far as any single man 
can be said to be, the founder of modern journalism, just 
as... later . . . he became, so far as any man can be said 
to be so, the father of the English novel .. . 


Veeresalingam, too, was ‘in so far as any single man can 
be said to be, the founder of modern Telugu journalism and 
the father of the Telugu novel. Besides this double distinc- 
tion, he had a few more. He was the first playwright in 
Telugu, the first satirist, the first biographer and autobio- 
grapher, the first historian of literature, the first science writer 
and the first writer for women and children, à 

Another common point between him and Defoe was their 
‘passion’ for ‘plain muscular’ prose. He would have endorsed 


every word of Defoe’s definition of a perfect style. Defoe 
had said: , 


If a man was to ask me what I suppose to be a perfect 
style of language, I would answer, that in which a man 
speaking to five hundred people of common and various 


capacities, idiots or lunatics excepted, should be understood 
by them all. 


In every other respect they were poles apart. Unlike Defoe 
who could without compunction act as a spy, Veeresalingam 
was a man of character, a man with a mission. As a journalist, 
he had the high courage of William Cobbett, the crusading 
zeal of W. T. Stead, the rectitude of H. W. Massingham, the 
fairness of J. A. Spender and his intolerance of outside inter- 
. ference, and the dedicated spirit of C. P. Scott. He functioned 
not from London or Manchester but from the small town of 
Rajahmundry ; his resources, by way of capital and machinery, 
were slender; yet, within those severe limitations, he was as 
powerful and influential an editor as the best anywhere in the 
world. 


Just as Defoe’s Review was not the first English periodical, 
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Veeresalingam’s Vivekavardhani was not the first in Telugu; 
that credit, according to some research scholars, goes to Satya- 
doota, a monthly, started by the Christian Missionaries in 1835 
and published by the Bellary Christian Association. We have 
to presume that it was being printed at Madras for no other 
place had as yet a Telugu printing press. It was followed by 
Vrittantini (1840) and Vartamana Tarangini (1842) ; their place 
of publication was Madras and they were, as their names 
suggest, the first journals meant for purveying news. There 
were many others too in the field such as Hitavadi (1862), Sri 
Yakshini (1863), Sujanaranjani (1864). Tatvabodhini (1864), 
Andhra Bhasha Sanjivani (1871), before Vivekavardhani came 
on the scene in October 1874. Published once a month, each 
issue had only four pages; ‘four-big-sized pages’ as its editor- 
proprietor claims in his Autobiography. Owing to lack of print- 
ing facilities at Rajahmundry— the town had then only one 
press run by the Government—he started printing it at Madras 
at the Sanjivani Press, owned by Kokkonda. Finding that it 
was letting him down in sticking to his publication schedule, 
he soon shifted his journal to another press also in Madras 
itself, the Sridhara Press. Together with this new arrange- 
ment, he increased its pages to eighteen; adding a cover, he 
changed its format. For its motto, he adopted a famous verse 
from the Telugu Mahabharata which, by coincidence, enjoins 
almost in the same words of Confucius: “What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.’ 


For a village schoolmaster—he was still teaching at Dhava- 
lesvaram—to launch a monthly journal was high adventure 
indeed. Faith in himself and the newly-awakening conscious- 
ness, though as yet hazy, of his mission, were driving him 
on. But his earlier experience as a journalist was not much 
of an asset. No doubt, he had started writing for the press 
while still at school but what he had published in the Godavari 
Vidya-Prabodhini, the Purushartha-Pradayini and the Andhra- 
Bhasha-Sanjivani, were his first exercises in writing ; barring 
a few exceptions they were all of literary interest, and all 
of little or no value. Unable to realise as yet the power of 
the press as a flaming sword in the hands of a reformer, he 
did not, when he launched his Vivekavardhani, set his sights 
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high or his goals distant. He sounded almost apologetic in 
stating his editorial objectives in the fourth issue of his journal. 
Starting of with his caste and educational qualifications, he 
said that he would endeavour to spread useful knowledge in 
simple and lucid Telugu and to create a moral climate. That 
he said this not in prose but in verse shows how poor, at this 
stage, was his grasp of the nature and functions and the 
power of the press. All this was soon to change. 

Heartened by the favourable response of a section of the 
public to his first and tentative sallies in Vivekavardhani as a 
champion of reform, he announced his new credo. It was 
bold, radical, comprehensive. With its declaration of war 
against social evils and tyranny, it appealed to all right-thinking 
people to rally round its banner in an all-out bid for a new 
morality and new social order. 

From then onwards his crusades were conducted with a 
passion and abandon which remind one of Stead and his 
sensational campaign against “The Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon’. He was not the man for sly digs, oblique references 
or vague innuendoes ; his attack must be frontal and massive. 
He was not, again, the man for criticising people who were 
unlikely to notice his criticism and react to it; he would take 
on the man on the spot. He would give the go-by to problems 
at the second or third remove and concentrate on local issues. 
An injustice remedied, an evil overcome, at one place would 
have more than local significance; sooner or later its good 
effects would spread far and wide. He was fully aware of the 
risks of such a policy. In one of the early issues of Viveka- 
vardhani he wrote: 

If bribery is condemned, the local officials would be en- 
raged; if concubinage is derided, the rakes of the town 
would be irate; if dead customs and traditions are attacked, 
the ignorant and the bigoted would fly at our throat; if 
the mere observing of the externals of religion while dis- 
regarding its moral tenets is denounced, the clergy would 
swear vengeance—if our journal is to fulfil even a fraction 
of its chosen mission, it has to defy the fury of such a wide 
circle. 


Fully knowing the risks, he hit out right and left, at the 
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high and mighty, at every iniquity and every immorality. 
Neither then nor later when he was in Government service 
did he hesitate to lash out at the British officials if he thought 
they were high-handed or unjust. After one such attack in 
Vivekavardhani, his friend, Ramakrishnayya, felt so anxious 
and upset that he wrote: 


I get nervous whenever I read some of the articles in your 
paper when you attack big men. I fear, on any one of 
these occasions, you will get into trouble. You have many 
enemies... In your last (issue) I read with sorrow your 
remarks about Mr. Johnson, the Municipality and Mr. Schmidt. 
You said in it—We do not care whoever it may be’... 
I do not advise you to get into’(a) row with Magistrates 


and Criminal Judges. 


Warnings are only for the careless or the blind; Veeresa- 
lingam was neither: He knew what he was doing; he knew 
too the dangers inherent in it. He believed that a timid and 
cautious editor, one who shrank from striking a blow for justice 
and fairplay, was unworthy of his calling. Journalism was 
not the profession for the chicken-hearted, nor for toadies 
and sycophants. Hostility of the vested interests, of people 
entrenched unjustly in seats of power, was implicit in honest 
and conscientious journalism. Such being his understanding 
of the nature and functions of journalism, he continued to 
hit out, unmindful of all consequences. 

As was only to be expected, he had to face quite a few 
libel charges, civil and criminal. He came unscathed through 
them all. Some of the legal battles were prolonged and bitter. 
He might have come to harm, at least in one of them, had 
not luck favoured him. For proving his charges of corruption 
against the District Munsiff and his accomplices, the Govern- 
ment Pleader and two others, the contents of the waste-paper 
basket of the Pleader proved a godsend. Before making effec- 
tive use of them, Veeresalingam had to spend days and nights 
solving, as it were, jigsaw puzzles; piece by piece he had 
to fit together the torn bits collected from the waste-paper 
basket and paste them up. Years later, two other eminent 
Indian editors, Motilal Ghose of the Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
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Nagendranath Gupta of The Tribune, were to make big scoops 
with the help of the waste-paper basket. 

The growing popularity of Vivekavardhani created a need 
for a press of its own. With its editorial offices at Dhavales- 
varam and its hired printing press at Madras, co-ordination 
was becoming more and more difficult. Veeresalingam, there- 
fore, got a few friends together, and in partnership with them, 
he decided in 1875 to set up a press of their own at Rajah- 
mundry. During that summer vacation, he journeyed to Madras ` 
to buy types, machinery and other equipment. Rajahmundry 
was not then connected with Madras by railway; one had 
to travel by land up to Kakinada and board a ship there to 
reach Madras, This was his first sea voyage and his first visit 
to the metropolis. His fame having travelled ahead of him, 
he was accorded on arrival a warm welcome by his admirers 
and was much feted and feasted. Quite a few of them took out 
annual subscriptions for his Vivekavardhani. 

With its own press, the journal made further progress and it 
was converted into a fortnightly in July 1876. Simultaneously, 
Hasya Sanjivani was added to it as a monthly supplement. 
Originally intended as a counterblast to Kokkonda’s Hasya- 
vardhani, it came in handy for its editor-proprietor to pour 
scorn and ridicule on outmoded practices and outlandish 
people. After a little more than a year it lost its separate entity 
but continued as a section of Vivekavardhani; it was by far 
the most eagerly awaited section. With its farces, satires, 
lampoons, burlesques and parodies, it was brimful of mirth and 
merriment. Vivekavardhani had for some years an English sec- 
tion too, contributed by his friends and associates, but its 
impact was negligible. Of his collaborators, three were very 
close to him. They were his students; his earnest discussions 
with them, without the least condescension, were probably 
intended to keep himself in touch with the mind of the younger 
generation. Seeing the four of them in frequent conclave, some 
wag dubbed them the Dusta Chatustaya (after the Evil Quartet 
of the Mahabharata). Veeresalingam obviously enjoyed this 
nickname, for he refers to it with some glee in his Autobiography. 

Vivekavardhani was not paying its way, but unmindful of 
mounting losses, he ran it for years. Towards the end, he made 
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it a weekly. But owing to the heavy demands on his time by 
his other activities, he could not pay as much attention to it as 
in its early phases, and its publication became irregular; finally 
he had to close it down in 1890. During the fifteen odd years 
of its stormy and chequered career, it made more history than 
any Telugu journal that preceded or followed it. As Sir Raghu- 
pati Venkataratnam said: 
It was the surging stream with which this Hercules cleansed 
the Augean stable of the Indian life of his time. It was also 
a ray of light and a chant of hope which this good man of 
God carried into the dark retreats and the dreary solitudes 
of ignorance and despondence. 


Vivekavardhani was not his only journal. A reference has 
already been made to his Sati-Hita-Bodhini, a women’s journal, 
which he published for about three years beginning in 1883. 
He brought out his theistic journal, Satya Samvardhani, in 1891. 
In 1905 he started a new weekly called Satyavadini. It was also 
a ‘Thunderer’, though its roar was less loud and fearsome than 
that of Vivekavardhani. Besides running his own journals, he 
collaborated with two others in editing two different periodicals : 
with Nyapati Subba Rao and his Chintamani, and with 
R. Venkata Sivudu and his Telugu Janana. 


Veeresalingam may have used his journals for fighting out 
what appear to be local issues, but what he really aimed at was 
a break-away from old and antiquated modes of life and 
thought. The undercinrent of all his writings was a plea for 
rationalism and modernism. Believing that neither of these 
could germinate unless all the poisonous weeds of outmoded 
customs and traditions were first cut down, he turned his 
journals into scythes. Significantly, he named his two crusading 
periodicals Vivekavardhani (that which helps the growth of the 
power of discrimination) and Satyavadini (the advocate of truth). 
For him, discrimination was a synonym for rationalism and he 
equated truth with all that is modern and scientific, humanistic 
and progressive. Time and again he referred to himself and his 
associates as ‘we of the modern civilization’. Here is a free 
rendering of what he said in one of his editorials in 
Vivekavardhani: 

4 
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Modern science is a fair maiden; she has been brought here 
by the Western scholars. With the lamp of new knowledge 
in her hand, she is dispersing the darkness of ages; the 
demons of blind beliefs and prejudices are on the run... Now 
a war is on between truth and untruth, between wisdom and 
stupidity, between the old world and the new. No one can 
stay neutral in the struggle ; one should range himself on one 
side or the other. We have no doubt as to the choice of the 
wise or of the final outcome. The battle may be long and 
hitter, but ultimately knowledge and truth will triumph over 
ignorance and untruth. 5 


Father of the Telugu Novel 


Ir porrry is the oldest branch of literature the novel is perhaps 
the youngest. The novel has taken millennia to evolve out of 
parables and fairy tales, stories and sagas, chronicles and 
romances. Though it owes a debt to all these, it has a body 
and soul of its own. A novel is not a long story; it is different 
in kind. Nor is it a prose romance ; it is more realistic and less 
fanciful. 

The Western novel, as we understand it today, made its first 
appearance in Spain in the seventeenth century, in Britain in 
the eighteenth and in India in the nineteenth. Cervantes, the 
creator of Don Quixote, was the first novelist in Spain, as also 
the first in the Western world ; Defoe, the creator of Robinson 
Crusoe, the first in Britain; and Bankimchandra Chatterji, the 
creator of Durgesnandini, the first in India. All this, admittedly 
obvious and trite, is recalled here for leading up to Veeresa- 
lingam and his Rajasekhara. 

Chatterji serialised in 1875 his Durgesnandini in his literary 
journal Bangadarsan. Three years later Veeresalingam began 
publishing his Rajasekhara Charitra as a serial in his Viveka- 
vardhani. Can we, because of this short gap between the two, 
consider Veeresalingam the second novelist in India? This is 
a point to be investigated further, but he was indisputably the 
first Telugu novelist. As the father of the Telugu novel, he was 
indebted in no way to his Bengali counterpart. For one thing, 
he did not know Bengali; for another, no translation of 
Durgesnandini appeared in English or any Indian language 
between 1875 and 1878. He, like Chatterji, drew his inspiration 
from the English novel. And the times were propitious for 
both. 

The rise of the novel in the West is linked up with the middle 
class. In its spirit and form, it is essentially middle class and it 
is democratic. It has, therefore, moved up a step with every 
gain of the middle class and the democratic forces until today, 
when it has superseded in popularity every other genre of 
literature. By the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
feudalism in India had passed its nadir and the middle class 
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was asserting itself. It was becoming increasingly conscious of 
its strength and its historical role ; and it was becoming increas- 
ingly vocal. So the stage was well set for the appearance of 
the Indian novel. : 

For his Durgesnandini, Chatterji had taken the nucleus of the 
story from Scott’s Ivanhoe; so did Veeresalingam for his 
Rajasekhara Charitra from Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Their respective choices were not arbitrary. Chatterji, like Scott, 
had a lurking admiration for the mediaeval age with its barons 
and their castles. For him, as for Scott, that age was invested 
with the spirit of chivalry and grandeur. In his later years, 
Chatterji verged on obscurantism and became a protagonist of 
Hindu revivalism. Given this bias, it was but natural for him 
to prefer Scott and his Ivanhoe, and weave his first novel around 
a Daughter of the Lord of the Castle (Durgesnandini). Unlike 
Chatterji, Veeresalingam was enamoured neither of the past nor 
of its social order nor of its values of life. He was stridently 
of the new middle class with its democratic urges and its 
egalitarian tendencies. He was, therefore, drawn to Goldsmith 
and his Vicar of Wakefield with its ‘middle class drama of 
poverty and pride’. 

Veeresalingam’s original intention was to translate Goldsmith’s 
novel, but after doing two or three chapters he felt that its 
alien milieu might repel rather than attract his unsophisticated 
readers. So he tore up his translation and proceeded to write 
his own Rajasekhara Charitra. His indebtedness, at the end, to 
Goldsmith is nominal; he has taken over parts of its plot and 
three or four of its characters; the rest is his original creation. 
According to Legouis and Cazamian, the joint authors of 
History of English Literature, The Vicar of Wakefield is ‘the 
novel of the family and of the- home’: so is Rajasekhara 
Charitra, but with this difference that the family and the home 


around which it revolves is a typical middle class Andhra family 
and home of the lower Godavari valley. 


Thematically, Rajasekhara Charitra is somewhat poor. Its 
partly borrowed and partly improvised plot is loose and jerky ; 
often it creaks at its joints. It flits from episode to episode ; it is 
more episodic than organic. It has some other defects too, and 
all of them are directly traceable to the temperament of its 
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author. He is more a moralist than an artist, more a preacher 
than a poet, more a prophet than a creator. He is not content 
to allow the story to convey by implication its moral and its 
message ; he must himself jump into the pulpit. In his zeal for 
propagating his ideas and ideals, he makes his characters express 
Opinions that are, not infrequently, out of context and character. 
Had he, like Goldsmith, made the hero of the novel tell us the 
story in the first person singular, he could have moralized with 
some naturalness and a lot of plausibility, but his narration in 
the third person plural makes his sermons sound artificial and 
irritating, 

Further, as an assiduous moralizer, he paints his characters in 
white or black without any intermediate shades. They are either 
paragons of virtue like Krishna Jagapati, the Raja of Pedda- 
puram, or impostors, rogues and scoundrels like Sobhanadri 
Raju, Niladri Raju and Narayanamurti. Even Rajasekhara is 
weak and fragile. At no stage can we feel genuinely sorry for 
him; his misfortunes are mostly of his own making. 

Like Veeresalingam, Goldsmith too had been a champion of 
goodness and humanitarianism. He declaimed in his novel 
against duelling, against the severity of the penal code and 
other things; he pleaded for reform of prison life and for a 
better deal for the lower classes. Still, in the words of Legouis 
and Cazamian, ‘his inspiration remains classical in its finesse, its 
sense of measure, its self-possession, its balance, and its humour. 
Lacking a full measure of this classical inspiration, Veeresa- 
lingam fails to achieve a fusion of his message and his art. 

Although unequal to Goldsmith in artistic power and ae 
bility, Veeresalingam is equally successful in one respect. Like 
Goldsmith, he draws on the rich mine of his own life and 
experiences. To give only three instances: he makes ese 
use of the unhappiness of his initial schooling under the o 
system, with its harsh and semi-illiterate teachers; of the indig- 
nities and humiliation of his early life spent in poverty ; and of 
the irritations and inconveniences which he had to suffer under 
excommunication. 

For achieving social realism, Veeresalingam takes many of 
his characters either from his family or his immediate circles. 
Rajasekhara, the hero of the novel, is modelled on Veeresa- 
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lingam’s grandfather who, as stated earlier, squandered the 
family fortune by his indiscriminate gifts and charities. All the 
frailties and foibles of this ancestor, his credulity, his love of 
flattery, his false notions of personal prestige and family pride, 
are well brought out in Rajasekhara. The family priests, the 
astrologers, the medicine men, the sycophants, the hangers-on, 
the blood-suckers — the whole grisly crowd is there, flitting in 
and out as minor characters. Of Veeresalingam’s class-fellows 
who had run away from their homes with the intention of doing 
penance in the Himalayas to gain supernatural powers and 
turned back after some misadventures, one reappears as the 
son-in-law of Rajasekhara. The ghost-doctor who had threatened 
to destroy Veeresalingam by his black arts but who had himself 
come to grief is also there as the brother-in-law of Rajasekhara. 

This element of realism applies to Veeresalingam’s descrip- 
tions too. Failing to realise this, Kashibhatla Brahmayya Sastri, 
a champion of orthodoxy and one of Veeresalingam’s persistent 
and malicious critics, had to cut a sorry figure. Analysing the 
description of Rajasekhara’s house in the light of the cannons of 
the Vastu Shastra, the Hindu Science of Architecture, Sastri 
maintained no such house could exist. The simple answer of 
Veeresalingam to Sastri’s criticism was an invitation to come and 
see his ancestral home. 

It is its realism that brings distinction to Rajasekhara Charitra. 
It may not be a first-rate novel, but it is superb social history. 
It paints a vivid picture of Telugu life in mid-nineteenth 
century. There is, howeyer, a flaw. In mid-nineteenth century 
Krishna Jagapati, the Raja of Peddapuram, could not have had 
the judicial powers which he is said to have exercised. For 
explaining away this inconsistency, Veeresalingam says that 
Rajasekhara lived in the seventeenth century. We need not, 
however, take this statement seriously. He must have put it in 
as an after-thought ; it is found at the very end of the novel in 
its last but one sentence. r 

On its publication Rajasekhara Charitra was welcomed by the 
press but cold-shouldered by the public. Its first edition of one 
thousand copies took many years to sell. One reason for this 
might have been its inherent weaknesses as a novel and, another, 
the frankness with which it holds up the mirror to the ugly face 
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ty. For Veeresalingam, whose every other 
the cold public reception proved 2 
did he write a novel. It is interesting 
would have emerged as a major Indian 
d. Probably not. Fiction was not his 
f a committed man to subordinate 


of contemporary socie 
book had quick sales, 
damper and never again 
to speculate whether he 
novelist if he had persiste 
métier and he was too much o 
his mission to his art. 

Its great value as a social history brought better recognition 
to Rajasekhara Charitra abroad than at home. Translated into 
English under the title Fortunes Wheel, it received a good 
press. Reviewing it on September 80, 1887, The Times (London) 


said: 


Fortunes Wheel is an almost unique example of a Hindu 
novel, The author, Pandit K. Veeresalingam, is described by 
the translator as an ardent reformer who, having had some 


degree of English education, has adopted the form of a 
is readers a knowledge of the 


fictitious story to convey to h o l 
inner life and thought of the Hindu p This knowledge z 
ver i tained b uropeans, owing t 
Not eua to eee entails tradi The story itself is 
simple and from an European point of view, of no great 
interest ; but the pictures of Hindu domestic life, of religious 
ideas, modes of worship and superstitions, and the condition 
of women, with their denial of all rights of choice in marriage, 
are so well drawn and illustrated that the book will have a 
charm for all readers who concur in the author's desire for 
an amelioration in the social status of the native race 


from the original Telugu is Mr. J. R. 
ae Rees dded by General Macdonald, 


Hutchinson, and a preface is 3 1 
late Director of Instruction in the Madras Presidency, Tey 
recommending the work to the notice of the British public. 

Rajasekhara Charitra had a Kannada translation too. As time 
passed, even the Telugu public came to recognise its merits as 


fictionalised social history, and it is still in print. 
ement when he next turned 


Veeresalingam was more in his el 
his attention to moral tales. He wrote and published in 1883 
ry of an ideal housewife of his 


his Satyavati Charitra, the sto 


conception. It was a huge success. Its Tamil, Kannada and 


° 
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English translations appeared in quick succession. It caught 
the imagination of the people so much that many were naming 
their new born daughters ‘Satyavati. 

He wrote, soon after, two other long moral tales, Chandra- 
mati Charitra and Satya Sanjivani. The first is taken from Hindu 
mythology ; the second is his own creation and it seeks to pro- 
pagate truthfulness. r 

Veeresalingam, as a true representative of the time spirit, 
could realise that the coming age was the Age of the Novel. 
He therefore did all he could to encourage others to write 
novels, In collaboration with Nyapati Subba Rao, he instituted 
an award for the best novel of the year. One of the frequent 
recipients of this award was Chilakamarti Lakshmi Narasimham 
who later became the leading novelist of his day, 


First Telugu Playwright 


Unue the novel, the drama is one of the oldest branches of 
literature. It is second only to poetry in its antiquity. Like 
poetry, it drew its inspiration from religion ; the earliest poetry 
and drama were indeed religious. And the earliest drama was 
poetic drama. 

According to Indian tradition, preserved in the Natya Shastra, 
the drama is of divine origin and it has close connections with 
the Vedas, Some people see embryonic drama in the Rig Veda 
itself ; they maintain that the dialogue between Yama and Yami, 
the primeval twins, is a miniature drama, These may be tall 
claims, but certainly the Indian drama is as old as Asvaghosha, 
if not older. A great poet and the first writer of a Kavya, he 
was also a notable playwright. Of the later Sanskrit dramatists, 
Bhasa and Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Harsha, Bhatta Narayana 


and Sudraka are of world stature. No other ancient country 
except Greece has produced as great a dramatic literature as 


India. It is truly amazing how this rich heritage of Sanskrit 
drama failed to inspire playwrights in other Indian languages. 

Whatever may be the reason, no Indian language other than 
Sanskrit had any dramatic literature until very recently. Of 
course, they had some folk plays and passion (mystery) plays. 
They were presented in the form of Yakshagana and Veedhi 
Natakam in Andhra, Bayalata in Kamataka, Kathakali in 
Kerala, Keertana and Lalita in Maharashtra, Bhavai in Gujarat, 
Jatra in Bengal, Ojapali in Assam, Ramaleela and Krishnaleela 
in Hindi areas. None of these folk and passion plays conform to 
the ten types of drama classified by Bharata, nor do they come 
anywhere near the Aristotelian definition of a drama. It was 
only after the impact of Western literature that the drama in 
its truest and strictest sense began to develop in all the non- 
classical Indian languages, including Telugu. 


The first in this field in Andhra, as in many others, was 
him is claimed by some 


again Veeresalingam. Priority over ; x 
for Korada Ramachandra Sastry, who had published his 
Manjari-Madhukareeyamu in 1861. But this play conforms 
neither to Indian nor to Western dramaturgy. It is not even 
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divided into acts or scenes. It can hardly be staged. Only by 


a stretch of the imagination can it be called a play. 


The first play of Veeresalingam is Brahma Vivaham, serialized 
in his Hasya Sanjivani in 1876. It is a social comedy like Ram 
Narayans Kulinakula Sarvasva, which is perhaps the finest 
Bengali play. Peddayya (literally, an elderly or old man), who 
marries a three-year old girl soon after the death of his third 
wife, is the principal character in Brahma Vivaham. The greedy 
parents of the child-bride who sell her for a thousand rupees, 
the rascally brokers who, for a price, arrange the match, the 
unscrupulous astrologer who cooks up evidence to show 
Peddayya thirty years younger than he was are some of the 
other main characters. The minor crowd is also mean and 
selfish, almost sub-human. None has a single virtue to redeem 
him. The play was so popular that two years later, to the 
pleasant surprise of its author who was then on a visit to 
Masulipatam, a little girl reeled off its full text, word for word, 
from memory. The people gave it a name of their own; they 
called it Peddayyagari Pelli (The Marriage of Mr. Peddayya). 
Kulinakula Sarvasva, it is said, dealt a mortal blow to polygamy 
in Bengal; Brahma Vivaham was equally deadly in Andhra to 
the practice of old men taking child-wives. 

His next social comedy Vyavahara-Dharma-Bodhini, published 
in 1879, was an equally big hit. Its popular name, again given 
by an admiring public, is Pleader Natakam’ (The Pleader’s 
Play). Its theme, as can easily be guessed from its popular name, 
is the prevailing low ethical standards of the bar. Besides the 
pleaders, it includes in its indictment the lower grades of the 
judiciary, their underlings and the litigants. This play was 
enacted with great success in 1880 by some of Veeresalingam’s 
friends and students in a local school. It was the first per- 
formance of a modern play in Andhra, amateur or professional. 

His third social comedy is Viveka Deepika. He left it 
incomplete. With its laboured plea for permitting widows to 
remarry, Veeresalingam himself might have felt that it was 
turning out to be more a tract than a play. 

The Hindu society of his day touched such low depths in its 
degradation that he had come to see it as an ‘Animal Farm’. 
Depicting it as such, he wrote three short plays; animals and 
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carnivorus birds symbolizing cunning and cruel men. The 
immediate provocation for writing one of them was the horrid 
things that happened when his dear friend and young comrade, 
Basavaraju Gavar Raju, died suddenly. Some of his close rela- 
tions, who were inimical to Raju’s social reform activities, refused 
to assist his poor wife in arranging for the cremation of her 
husband; the professional pall-bearers trying to exploit the 
situation, demanded exorbitant fees. Enraged by this male- 
volent meanness, Veeresalingam sat down to dip his pen in 
vitriol, and finishing his piece, Tiryag-Vidvan-Mahasabha (The 
Great Session of the Learned Animals and Birds of Prey), he 
had it printed, published and distributed within a couple of 
hours. In one of the many libel charges which he had to face, 
this piece and another, Mooshikasura Vijayam (The Victory of 
the Demon Rat), figured prominently. 

The next batch of his plays are what he himself called 
prahasanams. According to G. P. Brown’s authoritative Telugu- 
English Dictionary, the English equivalents of prahasanam 
are farce, burlesque. Of the fourteen prahasanams, full- 
length and short, which he wrote, ten are said to be adaptations 
from English. In addition, he had also written forty-six 
humorous conversational pieces. He published them under the 
general title of Hasya Sanjivani in four parts. 

His humour is not light and subtle; it is broad, mocking, 
sardonic. It has more irony in it than laughter. Punch of the 
Victorian Age is not Punch of today ; tastes in humour change 
from age to age. No wonder, then, that the prahasanams and 
conversational pieces of Veeresalingam were enjoyed by his 
contemporaries much more than we could do now. 

For his serious plays, he used Grandhika Bhasha (literary 
but for his social comedies and farces he used the 
poken dialect). He is, thus, the first author 
to introduce Vyavaharika even in a limited way in his literary 
work. Here, again, is the master touch of the pioneer. It is 
this use of Spoken Telugu with its spontaneity and naturalness, 
its grace and gaiety, that imparts vigour to his social comedies 
and farces. Contrary to superficial opinion, his dialogue is 


spiced with native wit and idiom. w ! 
At the request of a dramatic association of Rajahmundry, 


prose), 
Vyavaharika (the s 
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Veeresalingam did his first mythological play based on the story 
of Prahlada in 1885. A full-length drama of five acts, it was 
immediately printed, but, for some reason, was not staged. Soon 
afterwards, turning from Mahabhagavata to Mahabharata, he 
dramatised the cattle-lifting sally of the Kourava Princes. Named 
Dakshina Gograhanamu, it is also a full-length play of five acts. 
Both of them follow the pattern of classical Sanskrit drama. 
Prose dialogue is interspersed with verses in both plays. The 
language used is Grandhika, not pedantic or high-flown, but 
simple and lucid. With these two plays, he had set a model for 
most of the Telugu mythological dramas that followed ; it is, 
by and large, still followed. 

Another approach was made to him in 1886 by the same 
dramatic association; this time for a dramatisation of 
Harischandra-Upakhyanam, a Telugu kavya of Sankara Kavi. 
With his characteristic speed, Veeresalingam finished the first 
four acts within a fortnight. As the dramatic association which 
commissioned it let him down a second time, he left it incom- 
plete for the time being. A little later, persuaded by another 
dramatic association of Kakinada, he finished the fifth act, and 
the play was staged. It was acclaimed as a great success. Until 
it was superseded by Balijepalli Lakshmikantam’s Satya 
Harischandriyam, it was the most popular of Veeresalingam’s 
original plays. y y 

In this group of three mythological plays, as in his social 
comedies and farces, Veeresalingam freely indulges his propen- 
sity for moralizing. He makes no secret of it, nor is he ashamed 
of it; he is, in fact, proud of it. He states in his Autobiography 
that even in his mythological plays he did not let go a single 
opportunity to rub in a moral lesson. For a firm iconoclast like 
Veeresalingam, with his total rejection of the myth and miracle 
of the Puranas, here was an opportunity to give a rational and 
modern interpretation to mythological themes. Had he availed 
himself of it, he would have taken precedence over such modern 
playwrights as Eugene O'Neill, Jean Anouilh and Jean 
Giraudoux who have brilliantly reinterpreted Greek mythology. 
It is a matter of regret that Veeresalingam contented himself 
with having a dig here and a poke there at some of the more 
silly features of the Pauranic themes. 
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All his life, Veeresalingam had been a close student of 
Shakespeare and Kalidasa. His admiration for them, bordering 
on reverence, created an ambition in him to translate the best 
work of these two playwrights. As early as in 1875 he tried his 
hand at a translation of Shakespeare’s The Comedy of Errors 
but could not proceed beyond the middle of the Second Act. 
Rendering Shakespeare even into European languages is a tough 
job ; few have fully succeeded in it. Translating him into Indian 
languages, which have developed in an entirely different climate 
and culture, and have a different structure and idiom, is 
infinitely more difficult. Sensing this, Veeresalingam eventually 
had to abandon his translation of The Comedy of Errors. Some 
years later, he did return to the play to complete it not as a true 
translation but as an adaptation, totally Indianising its characters 
and its background. Named Chamatkara Ratnavali, it was 
produced soon after its completion. 

Refusing to accept failure easily, he returned a second time 
to Shakespeare. This time his choice fell on The Merchant of 
Venice. As the Telugu dvipada metre, with no parallel in 
Sanskrit, has some of the freedom though not the full flexibility 
of blank verse, he made use of it, but once again he was obliged 
to halt midway. From then onwards, he confined himself to the 
adaptation of English plays on the lines of his Chamatkara 
Ratnavali. Such adaptations are his Ragamanjari and Kalyana 
Kalpavalli; they are based on Sheridan’s The Duenna and 
The Rivals. 

While Veeresalingam failed in translating Shakespeare, he 
achieved resounding success with Kalidasa. His Telugu version 
of Sakuntala, begun in 1876, laid aside for some years, and then 
completed in 1883, is by far the best. Earlier and later, dozens 
have translated it, but none could come anywhere near Veeresa- 
lingam. Having entered into the spirit of the original, he 
renders every line superbly. He excels himself in that tearful 
scene in which Kanva bids farewell to his foster-daughter, 
Sakuntala, when she sets out to her royal husband's palace. 
Veeresalingam, like Kanva, had many foster-daughters ; he must 
have experienced the same pangs of heart when each of them 
Jeft after her marriage to her husband’s home. Even today, 
more than eighty years after its publication, it is his translation 
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that is preferred whenever Sakuntala is presented on the Telugu 
stage. 

His other translations of Sanskrit plays are Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitra, Krishnamisra’s Prabhodhachandrodaya and 
Harsha’s Ratnavali. They are fine but not as unrivalled as 
Sakuntala. 

Veeresalingam was not only the first playwright in Telugu, 
but also the first producer. As stated earlier, he staged for a 
selected audience his social comedy, Vyavahara-Dharma- 
Bodhini, in 1880 ; towards the end of that year (or early in 1881) 
he produced two plays for the public. The Dharvad Company, 
a troupe of itinerary players, was then on a visit to Rajahmundry. 
Before the temporary theatre erected for it was dismantled, 
Veeresalingam hurriedly completed his translations of Shakes- 
peare's The Comedy of Errors and Harsha’s Ratnavali and 
presented them to the delight of an eager public. He did not 
share the contemporary opinion that actors and musicians 
should be bracketed with rakes. He had a clear understanding 
of the educational and cultural values of the theatre. He there. 
fore ignored the parents who threatened to take legal action 
against him for encouraging their boys to act in his plays. He 
felt, however, that, lured by the stage, his students were tending 
to neglect their studies, and never again attempted to produce 
plays under his own direction. It is a pity that he took this 
decision, for he might have written better plays had he con- 
tinued to gain experience of the power and potentialities of the 


stage as a medium of artistic expression and a sounding board 
for new ideas. 


Other Pioneering Works 


‘VEERESALINGAM’s pioneering literary work covers six more fields, 
and each one of them deserves a chapter. But for want of space 
we have to confine the survey to a single chapter. 

The first satires in Telugu are from his pen. To mock at the 
pretensions of man, to debunk his assumptions of superiority 
over woman, to pinpoint the iniquity of the codes, customs and 
conventions which he imposes to safeguard his privileged posi- 
tion in society: in short, to show up the vileness of a man-made 
world, Veeresalingam wrote his own version of Gulliver's 
Travels. Satyarajacharya is his Gulliver. The first strange land 
to which Satyaraja’s voyage takes him is not the kingdom of 
Lilliput but Adumalayalam, the realm of the Amazons. Here 
it is the woman who wears the pants and rules over man with 
an iron hand. She treats him as a piece of her property, as a 
bond slave who should obey her unquestioningly. She may be 
ugly, sickly and hysterical but her, husband must not divorce 
her. She may be arrogant, haughty and cruel, but he must not 
desert her. She may be a virago, a termagant, a shrew and a 
scold, yet he must be faithful and obedient and wear himself 
out in her service ; otherwise he would inherit neither the earth 
nor heaven. Everything in Adumalayalam is the exact reverse 
of the man-made world, long familiarity with which has made 


most of us oblivious to its absurdity, its injustice and its 


inhumanity. j 
The next kingdom touched by the Telugu Gulliver is Lanka, 


a land of giants like Brobdingnag, but its giants are of a 
different kind than those described by Swift. They are the 
Rakshasas of the Hindu mythology and they have implicit faith 
in astrology. Nothing is done by them, not even the most 
trivial thing, without reference to astrology ; their minds are 
wholly conditioned by that spurious science. Their huge heads 
carry precious little grey matter ; they hug their superstitions 
and they brag about their past. In brief, theirs is the world of 
the Puranas with its myth and mythology and the rest of its 


fantastic nonsense. 
Had Veeresalingam, like Swift, added two more voyages, his 
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Satyaraja Poorvadesa Yatralu would have gained in variety and 
depth, but even as it stands it is a devastating satire. Not half 
as clever as Gulliver's Travels or a quarter as bizarre, it is still 
an enjoyable work. Absence of malice and misanthropy, which 
colour Swift's writings, makes it, in places, even more enjoyable 
than Gullivers Travels. It was translated into Kannada and 
English. When Satyaraja Poorvadesa Yatralu appeared in print, 
some of its readers were of such a credulous nature, and so 
much under the influence of the Puranas with their tall tales, 
that they wrote in all seriousness to Veeresalingam asking for 
the postal address of Satyarajacharya. 


The only other satire of Veeresalingam is his Abhagyo- 
pakhyanam ; it is in verse. Much of the Telugu poetry of the 
decadent age, as already indicated, is erotic ; its eroticism is raw 
to the point of obscenity. The obsession of the later prabandha 
poets with sex is ridiculed in this piece. 

Veeresalingam’s next two innovations in Telugu literature are 
biography and autobiography. The subjects of his full-length 
biographies are Jesus Christ, Raja Rammohun Roy and Queen 
Victoria. Of these, he completed the first and the third, but 
could not finish the second. He had also written a large number 
of biographical sketches. Their range is wide, reaching from 
Sankaracharya to Vidyasagar and from Joan of Arc to Annie 
Besant. Taken together, his output of biographical writings is 
large, but he could not master the art of biography, As Lytton 
Strachey says: ‘It is the most delicate and humane of all the 
branches of the art of writing.” Very few in any country or any 
age have mastered it thoroughly. To quote Strachey again: 
‘It is perhaps as difficult to write a good life as to live one.’ 
Veeresalingam lived a good life but he failed to write a good life. 
This need not surprise us for as André Maurois points out: 
“A well-written life is a much rarer thing than a well-spent one.’ 
The fact that Veeresalingam succeeded in his pioneering effort 


in this most difficult art even to the limited extent he did is 
therefore a considerable achievement, 


Though he failed as a biographer, Veeresalingam was success- 


ful as an autobiographer. His Sweeyacharitramu is as fine as 
the Autobiography of Gibbon ; both have ‘a simple greatness’. 
In presenting his life story to us, Veetesalingam is not falsely 
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modest, nor is he boastful. He claims credit where it is justly 
due to him; he confesses his shortcomings and failures where 
such an owning up is called for. Within human limitations, 
nothing is hidden by him, nothing is glossed over. Together 
with the satisfaction that he, of a poor family, of limited 
opportunities for education, of a frail physical frame, of no big 
office, could lead a full, rich and worthwhile life, there is also 
the regret that his hurry, his impatience, his quick temper and 
the diffusion of his energies over too many fields, prevented. him 
from doing more work of a better quality. In this, as in the rest 
of his writings, he is sincere, honest, forthright. Initially he was 
reluctant to do his Autobiography, but when friends pressed 
him he had to agree, and he made it not only a chronicle of his 


-life but a history of his times. He also made it a testament of 


faith, a manifesto of enlightenment and a call for dedication. 
Another branch of literature pioneered by him is literary 
history. As in playwriting, so in this, there is technically a 
predecessor. Before he began publishing in Vivekavardhani the 
first chapters of his Andhra Kavula Charitramu in 1887, 
Guruzada Sree Ramamurti of Peddapuram had issued a series 
of booklets each of which was devoted to the life of a Telugu 
poet. He had selected only a few of the major poets and the 
biographical data which he presented are not backed by 
historical research ; he had depended almost exclusively on the 
popular legends that grew up around the lives of the poets. 
Veeresalingam, the true scholar, was outraged by this ; he felt it 
was almost a sacrilege, and he took it upon himself to write the 
biographies of the poets according to the correct and exacting 
standards of historical research. 
By that time much of the inscriptional, numismatic and 
other evidence of a historical nature now available was yet 
undiscovered, and of what was discovered, much had not yet 
been properly classified, studied or published. Many of the 
old poetical works were in the form of palm-leaf manuscripts 
and a majority of them were then available only in the Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Madras, and the Saraswati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore ; the rest were still in private collections. “Undeterred 
by these formidable difficulties, Veeresalingam set about his 
task with his usual vigour. He travelled far and wide; he 
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borrowed manuscripts and, when their loan was refused, he 
either copied them himself or paid for getting them copied ; 
he visited museums to get transcriptions of inscriptions and 
. numismatic legends; and he spent many months in libraries 
to take notes from books and manuscripts. 

After collecting, unmindful of cost or labour, his basic 
material he carefully sifted it; he tried to get at the truth 
behind the mutual contradictions found in it; he spared no 
pains to check and recheck his conclusions, and finally he 
brought out all the three parts of his Andhra Kavula Chari- 
tramu (Lives of the Andhra Poets) in one volume in 1899. 
Beginning with Nannaya, the first amongst the known Telugu 
poets, down to Gopinatham Venkata Kavi, it deals with 220 
poets, major and minor. It brings together every scrap of 
the then available information about these poets who lived 
between the eleventh and the nineteenth centuries. Veeresa- 
lingam revised about half of his work in 1917 and published 
it with a new introduction; as he died soon after, the second 
half could not get the benefit of his thorough revision. 

A few of his conclusions, especially the dates of some of 
the poets, were later found to be incorrect, but, by and large, 
his work is still authoritative. It set a very high standard of 
historical research in Telugu. Though conceived as the Lives 
of the Poets, it is, in effect, the first History of Telugu Litera- 
ture. In the opinion of its author, it is his best book. The 
trouble he had taken over it might have made him partial 
to it; though not his best, it is certainly of high value. 

A by-product of his work for the Lives of the Telugu Poets 
was the publication of the printed editions of as many as 
twenty old poetical works. Collecting and collating different 
palm-leaf manuscripts, he edited them carefully. Out of these 
twenty, more than half were unearthed by him; eighteen 
were printed by him for the first time, and the remaining 
two, though printed earlier, were so badly edited that their: 
text was foul. Amongst his predecessors, only C. P. Brown 
had done this particular kind of work on such a scale. 

For a Telugu Pandit, with no regular or systematic training 
in science, to venture into science writing may appear to be 
rash. If others had been there to undertake the work, Veeresa- 
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lingam would not have taken on the task himself. In their 
absence, he had to step in to fill one more gap in Telugu 


literature. 

He published, after years of study, two basic books on 
physiology and astronomy. For illustrating them, he ordered 
blocks, at heavy expense, from Calcutta and London. If the 
fact is kept in mind that his science books were the first of 
their kind in Telugu, they are excellent. The one on physio- 
logy was used as a text book for a number of years and it 
ran into four or five editions, each an improvement over the 
earlier, He wrote, a little Jater, one more science book, It 
cannot be strictly termed a book on biology but it describes 
the physical features and the habits of about sixty mammals. 
He attempted to write books on physics and geography too 
but could not complete them. 

Veeresalingam had tackled his self-imposed assignments in 
science writing with thoroughness. For a better grasp of the 
functioning of the lungs and heart, he, a Brahmin by birth 
and a strict vegetarian, went to a butchery to see a goat being 
killed and dressed. He volunteered to watch the dissection 
of a human corpse but he swooned and had to be carried 
out of the theatre. He bought a human skeleton for a close 
study of its anatomy. For a good look at the celestial bodies, 
he visited the Observatory at Madras. To acquaint himself 
with the degree of scientific knowledge possessed by an- 
cient India, and also to borrow wherever possible scientific 
nomenclature from old books, he studied Charaka, Susruta, 
Bhavamisra, Salihotra, Garga, Aryabhata, Varahamihira and 
others. 

He welcomed modern sciences as the latest branches of 
knowledge. and for their inherent power of liberating the 
mind from the dead weight of the past. He believed that 
India could not become modern, progressive and strong unless 
‘it caught up with the West in its scientific knowledge, and -dis- 
covery. His special interest in astronomy, whiich ‘he ‘says isAnèy 
queen of sciences, was inspired by his wish: to disassociate fb N 
from its illegitimate offspring, astrology. /For /ushering in the2\\ 
Age of Enlightenment in Andhra, the w nk of this single man = 


‘is comparable, in its impact though not\ip its range, to that = 


% 
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of the whole band of French Encyclopaedists headed by 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire and Turgot. 

Veeresalingam was also the pioneer in children’s literature. 
As one who. aspired. to and worked for a better future than 
the past and the present, his interest in the healthy growth 
of children was real and intense. For them, he wrote Neeti- 
Katha-Manjari, based on Aesop. He published it in two parts, 
with good illustrations. Under the title of Neeti Deepika, he 
composed for children a volume of 101 moral verses. He also: 
wrote some text-books for them. 

A passing reference should be made to the rest of his more 
important books. Two of them are technical: Sangraha Vya- 
karanam (Outlines of Grammar) and Alankara Sangraham (Out- 
lines of Poetics). Two more are translations of Cowper’s John 
Gilpin and Goldsmith’s Traveller; yet another is an adapta- 
tion of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Soon after his tran- 
slation of Vigraha Tantra, he completed his Telugu version of 
Sandhi. eke 

Judgments may differ as to relative merits of the works of 
Veeresalingam in diverse fields, but who can deny that in 
sheer volume, variety and range his output is stupendous? 
And it should be remembered that writing was only a part, a 
small part, of his multifarious activities, 


Later Life and Honours 


Tur two decades between 1876-77 and 1896-97 were the most 
momentous in the life of Veeresalingam. It may be recalled 
that, wishing to devote his time to public service, he had 
resigned his Headmastership at Dhayalesvaram and returned 
to Rajahmundry in 1876. During the next twenty years he 
did most of his work as a pioneering writer and reformer. 
In spite of ridicule, calumny, opposition, social boycott and 
persecution, his work prospered, and it brought him slow but 
steady recognition. Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, Shivanath Sastri, 
Hemchandra Sarkar and others in Bengal, Mahadev Govind 
Ranade, N. G. Chandavarkar and Maharshi D. K. Karve and 
others in Bombay, and the rest of the leaders of religious and 
social reform in other parts of the country, all keenly fol- 
lowed his career and were highly appreciative of his activities. 
Ranade corresponded with him regularly; Vidyasagar sent his 
hearty congratulations when the third widow remarriage at 
Rajahmundry was reported to him, His fame spread abroad 
too; Miss Carpenter, an admirer of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
presented him with a locket of the hair of the Raja, and 
Miss Manning left him £50/- in her will. Nor was official 
recognition lacking; the title of ‘Rao Bahadur’ was conferred 
on him in 1893. His books were selling well; many of them 
were prescribed as text-books and they were fetching him a 
good income. His novels, his plays, his essays, his biographies, 
his text-books and his written speeches were being taken as 
models; his prose was being recognised as matchless as the 
poetry of Tikkana, and the literary world was revering him 
as ‘Gadya Tikkana’. 

Another man, after receiving such signal honours, might have 
felt that the time had come for him to rest on his laurels, 
but Veeresalingam was not made that way. Work was worship 
to him. He did his regular teaching at the College, edited 
and published his journals and looked after the affairs of the 
three educational institutions with which he was closely con- 
nected, He wrote books, delivered his weekly sermon at the 
Prarthana Samaj, which he had founded’ in 1878, directed his 
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social reform activities and waged his legal battles in the 
interest of the public. Still, he felt that he had not enough 
work. He, therefore, served for long stretches during these 
two decades as a member of the Municipal Public Health 
Committee, of the Taluq Board and of the District Board. He 
took his membership of these local bodies very seriously ; he 
attended every one of their meetings, participated in their 
deliberations and not infrequently clashed openly with their 
officials, Indian and foreign, when he believed they were doing 
the wrong thing. The more the work and the more strenuous 
it was, the more he thrived on it. His application in 1897 
for a long leave of two years on loss of pay from his College 
was not at all intended to cut down his work ; it was only 
to enlarge its sphere by moving to Madras. His immediate 
objective was, no doubt, to get the Collected Edition of his 
works printed, but he had, besides this, many other plans. 
These plans, presumably, were not of a temporary nature. 
True, he did not give up his post—he was by now the First 
Telugu Pandit—but had he had any serious intention of return- 
ing to Rajahmundry, he would not have purchased a house 
three years earlier at Madras and spent a good bit of money 
for its renovation nor wound up his establishment at Rajah- 
mundry, 

Soon after he settled down in his new house at Madras 
(in Purasawalkam) he set up, in one part of it, his own Chinta- 


mani Press, and started printing his Collected Works. He was 
his own compiler, his own 


From first to last, it was a one- 
he completed the printing and publication of ten big volumes 
within two years. With the subsequent splitting up of his 
Lives of the Telugu Poets into two and the addition of his 
Autobiography, his Collected Works now constitute a set of 
twelve volumes with a total 

Simultaneously with the setti 
of his house, he started in 
During the next seven years 
of ten widows. All of them were from Andhra, and all ex- 
penses for their maintenance, 
help and protection till their 
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expenses too, were paid out of his own pocket. The support, 
moral and financial, which he received from the local citizens 
was negligible. This apathy, instead of discouraging him, 
roused him as usual to greater activity. He assumed the leader- 
ship of the South Indian Brahmo Samaj and of the South 
Indian Social Reform Association. On the insistence of Ranade, 
he presided over the Indian Social Reform Congress, held 
along with the annual session of the Indian National Congress 
at Madras in 1898. Four years later, he was the president of 
the Madras Social Reform Conference which met at Kakinada. 
In the following year, he was elected president of the Indian 
National Theistic Conference held at Madras. He had pre- 
sided over many other Social Reform and Theistic Conferences 
and was to preside over more of them. j 

He found, while at Madras, that the local Brahmo Samaj 
was housed in a ramshackle building ; its rent was generally 
For setting right this sorry state of affairs, he built 
cent building and gifted it to the 
Samaj. Figuratively and literally, he was a master builder. 
The building for the Madras Brahmo Samaj was not the first 
or the last for which he was mainly responsible. Before his 
departure to Madras, he had built, mostly with his own funds, 
the Town Hall at Rajahmundry. He built, this time exclu- 
sively with his own funds, a Prayer Hall at Bangalore. As 
stated earlier, he constructed, with the help of the Maharaja 
of Pithapuram, a huge building for housing the Theistic High 
School at Rajahmundry. Again, in Rajahmundry, he built a 
Widows’ Home, a Rescue Home, an annexe to the Town 
Hall to serve as a Prayer Hall and a separate building for 
the Women’s Prayer Association. This master builder was also 
a master gardener. During his last years, he was spending 
the hot months at Bangalore. Here he bought for himself a 
Summer House and developed a beautiful garden on its grounds. 
About the same time he laid out the bigger and the more 
beautiful Rajyalakshmi Gardens at Rajahmundry. 

Unexpectedly, Veeresalingam was asked, while at Madras, 
whether he would care to take up the post of the First Telugu 
Pandit in the Presidency College. He said that he would 
think of it at the end of his leave, but Mr Duncan, the Director 


in arrears. 
at his own expense a de 
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of Public Instruction, pressed him to join duty immediately 
and transferred Kokkonda Venkataratnam from the Presidency 
College to the Arts College at Rajahmundry. Though his own 
posting and the resultant transfer of Kokkonda was not sought 
by Veeresalingam, it was so misunderstood by his lifelong 
antagonist. Because of the location of a Central Jail at Rajah- 
mundry, with the mighty Godavari flowing by its side, ‘a 
bath in the Godavari’ has come to mean a prison sentence. 
Soon after reaching Rajahmundry, Kokkonda wrote a bitter 
letter to Veeresalingam saying at the end: ‘I owe my bath in 
the Godavari to your kindness,’ 


The Provincial Education Department showed many cour- 
tesies to Veeresalingam. It made him a member of the Text- 
Book Committee, a member of the Board of Studies of the 
Dravidian Languages and the Telugu Examiner for the 
Language Tests for Sub-Collectors. Madras University, too, 
honoured him; it created him a Fellow and for long years it 
made him its Chief Telugu Examiner. 

He had nothing much to complain against Madras; except 
that his social reform activities were not flourishing as vigo- 
rously as at Rajahmundry, his hands were otherwise full, and 
he was much respected. He was, however, feeling forlorn; 
the scenes of his childhood, the bitter-sweet struggles to find 
his feet in his youth, the tears and triumphs of his early 
manhood, a thousand and one dear memories were crowding 
in and calling him back to his home-town. So he asked for 
permission to retire, technically one year before his time, and 
got it after some delay owing to the reluctance of the higher 
authorities. Nine months later, after selling his house and 
other properties in Madras, he returned to Rajahmundry. He 
was granted a monthly pension of Rs, 24/-. 

Once back home at the beginning of 1905, Veeresalingam 
tried to take up the broken threads of his work. It was not 
easy; most of his old friends and comrades-in-arms were 
either dead or had left the place ; his long absence of seven 
years had brought new faces to the town; and he could no 
longer keep up his close and intimate contacts with the student 
world. The further fact that he was now in his late fifties, 
long past his prime, could not be ignored. Still, he did not 
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take long to get back into his stride. 

The resilience of the man was such that within a few months 
of his return, he started a new Girls’ School, a new weekly, 
a new Widows’ Home, a Rescue Home and an Orphanage. 
For the continuation of his work after he was gone, he found- 
ed the Hitakarini Samaj on December 12, 1906, with 86 
members and endowed it with all his landed properties, the 
cash on hand, his copyright, his library and his insurance policy. 
The total value of the endowment was Rs. 41,500/-. Every 
bit of it had been earned with the sweat of his brow; never 
in his life had he accepted for his own use any monetary help 
or even a costly present; he had firmly turned down the offers 
of large money gifts from the Maharajas of Vijayanagaram 
and Pithapuram, The only time he had stayed as a guest 
of the Maharaja of Vijayanagaram he precipitately took the 
train to Rajahmundry without the knowledge of his host to 
avoid the unpleasantness of refusing in public the purse pro- 
posed to be presented to him the next day in a special darbar. 

His constant overwork and the sweltering heat of early 
summer made Veeresalingam swoon in 1907 and he was con- 
fined to his bed for some weeks. Shivanath Sastri, then on 
tour, stopped at Rajahmundry as his guest. Veeresalingam 
expressed a wish to visit Calcutta, but Sastri advised him to 
postpone it for some time. With Veeresalingam to think was 
to act; so, he and his wife started in April, in the company 
of Sastri, for Calcutta. They broke their journey at Bhuva- 


neshvar and visited all places of tourist interest in and around 


the town. In Calcutta he was Sastri’s guest. He was greatly 


honoured in that city. Besides the Sadharana Brahmo Samaj, 


of which Sastri was the moving spirit, the Adi Brahmo Samaj 
resented him with welcome 


and the Samaj of Naba Bidhan, p with 
addresses. After a hectic week spent amongst his friends and 


admirers, Veeresalingam started back home and he broke his 
journey, this time, at Cuttack ; there also he had many public 
receptions. 

Soon afterwards, again in the company of his wife, he visited 
Bangalore and spent the summer there. This was his first visit 
to the city; he returned to it every summer during the next 
few years. During this, his first trip to the Kamataka area, 
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he went to Mysore, Kolar, Sivasamudram and a few other 
places, and wherever he went, honours were showered on him. 

His next big tour was in 1909, to collect funds for the 
Hitakarini Samaj ; it took him to Secunderabad, Bombay, Poona 
and Bellary. In all these places, he and his wife, who accom- 
panied him once again, were warmly welcomed. In Bombay, 
they were the guests of K. Natarajan, the distinguished editor 
of the Indian Social Reformer, and Justice Chandavarkar 
presided over the reception held in their honour. K. Nageswara 
Rao, who was later to become one of the preeminent 
leaders of Andhra, co-operated with Natarajan in collect- 
ing Rs. 900/- for the Hitakarini Samaj. At Poona they stayed 
with Maharshi Karve and they set apart a day for studying 
the working of the Widows’ Home which the Maharshi was 
running. In the first lap of this tour, they were entertained 
at Secunderabad by Dr M. Govindarajula Naidu and his wife 
Sarojini Naidu. Sarojini was ill, but summoning her children 
to her bedside, she introduced Veeresalingam to them as their 
‘dear old grandfather. She was particularly beholden to him 
as he had officiated as priest at her marriage. 


The year that followed was the blackest in Veeresalingam’s 
life; on August 11, his wife died in her sleep. She went to 
bed as usual; she was apparently enjoying normal health; yet 
the end came to her suddenly. Her husband suspected nothing 
untoward ; next morning he was simply wondering why she 
was sleeping beyond her usual hour, He could hardly believe 
his ears when the doctor, who was summoned, told him that 
she was no longer alive. That day his Diary had this entry: 


The greatest misfortune that could befall a man has be- 
fallen me this day at 1 a.m.—my beloved wife Rajyalakshmi 


has breathed her last by failure of heart... Let her soul live 
in God in peace, 


After the death of his wife, Veeresalingam was never his 
old self again; he lost his buoyancy, his fighting spirit, his 
very zest for life. He survived her by about nine years and 

` they were years of pain, sorrow and frustration for him. With 
her by his side, he had faced unflinchingly any slander, vilifi- 
cation or calumny; without her he felt alone, weak, forsaken. 
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In his old age the number of his enemies did not diminish ; 
on the contrary, it increased. They were mean and vindictive 
and not at all averse to hitting below the belt. With their 
filthy minds and filthier tongues, they darkened the last years 
of his life. Till his very end, Veeresalingam fought them back, 
though he could no longer show his former grit. The death 
in 1909 of one of his closest associates, Desiraju Peda Bapayya, 
dearest to him next only to Basavaraju Gavar Raju, greatly 
added to his loneliness of spirit. 7 

As befitting a lifelong worker, Veeresalingam died in harness; 
his pen in his hand. He was spending the summer months 
of 1919 in Madras as the guest of K. V. Lakshmana Rao, the 
founder of a Home Library in Telugu, the famous Vijnana- 
chandrika Grandha Mandali. It was he who had prevailed 
on Veeresalingam to do his Autobiography. With his pertina- 
city, he convinced Veeresalingam that he should round off his 
Autobiography with a third part. Staying at ‘Veda Vilas’, the 
Madras home of Lakshmana Rao, Veeresalingam took up his 
life story at the point where he had left off earlier. His hands 
were shaky, his sight poor; yet within a few days. he wrote 
about forty pages. On May 27 he was writing his forty-fifth 
page and was in the middle of a sentence when suddenly 
his pen dropped from his hand. For him, a born writer, it 
was highly symbolic; he knew at once that he had reached 
his journey’s end. The house was silent, ominously silent, 
Lakshmana Rao was out, but his young friend and colleague, 
Dr A. Lakshmipati, was somewhere on the ground floor. 
Veeresalingam sent for him and handing over the completed 
pages of the Autobiography to the young -doctor, he dictated 
his parting message. It ran: 


I am departing before completing many of the tasks which 
I have undertaken during my life-time. I hope and trust that 
my friends and comrades and the lovers of reform would 
carry forward my unfinished work. The mass of our people 
are weighed down under ignorance and superstition and 
are devoid of all the better things of life. It is your duty 
to give them education and enlightenment, culture and 
freedom, equality and justice. I beg of you, I beseech you, 
to do your best for our dumb millions. 
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With his last breath he finished his last message. On that 
dark day an epic life came to a close, and India lost one 
of her brave, noble and great sons. 


The Man and His Achievements 


Nature was not overkind to Veeresalingam. It gave him neither 
a good physique nor robust health nor an equable temper. His 
greatness lies in converting, with a supreme effort of will, 
his many bodily ills and temperamental defects into as many 
assets. He converted his irritability, brought on by his physi- 
cal weakness, into intolerance of all superstitious practices 
and fears, He turned his asthmatic and sleepless nights into 
long sessions of intensive work. He transformed his passion 
for haying his own way in everything into a quick and effec- 
tive system of getting through the toughest of tasks. Out of 
his towering rages, he forged a flaming sword to fight any 
injustice and inhumanity that outraged his sense of decency 
and fairness. Finally, out of his utter seriousness and dedi- 
cated spirit, he derived the Herculean strength with which he 
swept aside every obstacle in his path, 

He was unimpressive both physically and sartorially. His 
build was slight, and his figure emaciated. He was generally 
clad in a dhoti, buttoned-up coat and turban; in the cold 
season he covered up his neck with a muffler. The dhoti was 
simple and plain; the coat off colour and crumpled up and 
the turban rigged up with scant care. But behind it all, 
there was the unmistakable majesty of the man who made 
the sorrows of the world his own. 

His life was Spartan and his needs were few; he was 
frugal, almost stingy, in personal expenditure. His only indul- - 
gence, if it could be given that name, was gardening. For his 
garden at Bangalore, and more so for the one at Rajahmundry, 
which he named after his wife, he collected, unmindful of 
cost, rare and exotic plants from every part of India, and 
reared them with fatherly care and affection. In his old age 
he was spending many hours every day in his gardens, delight- 
ing in their springtide beauty, freshness and exuberance. Maybe, 
a garden symbolised for him his ideal society, ever fresh and 
fragrant and ever renewing itself. 

He was a good and effective organiser, was scrupulous with 
public funds and accounted for every pie paid into his hands. 
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He had a knack of making a little money go far, He was a 
strict disciplinarian, intolerant of sluggishness and sloppiness ; 
he would not allow anyone to postpone till tomorrow what 
could be done today. He set high standards of rectitude and 
efficiency, for himself and expected his co-workers to come up 
to those standards. Mrs Ramabai Ranade paid him a high 
tribute as an organiser when she almost chided Konda 
Venkatappayya, when, after a visit to her Widows’ Home at 
Poona, he praised it fulsomely. She said: ‘For one coming 
from Veeresalingam’s Andhra to praise our institution is very 
strange indeed!’ 

Veeresalingam’s motto was: ‘Deed, not creed? Not that 
he had no creed ; he had one, and his adherence to it was 
ardent and firm. But all his emphasis was on deed. As a 
theist, he offered prayers to his god. In his day he built more 
Prayer Halls than anyone else. He was, however, intolerant 
of protracted prayers. It is said that once in Rajahmundry 
when the prayer meeting in the Prarthana Samaj was dragging 
on and on, he sang the mangalam. to bring the meeting to an 
abrupt end. With him, the best of prayers was work and 
more work, done sincerely, selflessly. 

It was this approach to life and its problems that determined 
the nature and scope of Veeresalingam’s literary work. He 
wrote not merely for self-expression and artistic fulfilment ; he 
wrote because his writings helped him to become a better and 
a greater man of action. In fact, writing, too, was a mode of 
action for him. Fairly early in his career as a writer, he formu- 
lated, as explained earlier, his philosophy of life and it meant 
a clean break with his own past. As C. R. Reddy said: 


In literature he commenced by writing in the pandits’ style 
and ended as the finest and grandest exponent of a clear, 
simple prose, instinct with beauty and reason. He commenced 
by writing prabandhas bristling with slesha, chitra kavita 
and the entire gamut of ugly artificialities and ended as the 
creator of the Telugu novel, the Telugu social satire, the 
Telugu drama, especially of the social type, and of science 
and scientific biography and autobiography in Telugu. 


Much of Veeresalingam’s literary work, it is true, is now 
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somewhat dated. It has no longer the quality of novelty which 
it enjoyed when it was first produced. It also suffers from the 
hurry and impetuosity with which it was composed. Never was 
he to revise his work ; his first draft was also his last. He sent 
to the press each page the moment he set down the last word 
on it. Indeed, he had a small aperture made in the floor of his 
work room so that he could drop through it his pages straight 
into the hands of the printer downstairs. Writing done at this 
speed, without a moment’s pause, without any revision, with- 
out even so much as a second look, is bound to be uneven in 
quality. Veeresalingam himself was not unaware of this, 
Summing up in his Autobiography his contribution as a writer, 
he says that had he given more time to his literary work and 
concentrated more on it, he might in all probability have written 
much better. He goes on to say: 


When I began to write, Telugu literature had not many 
branches. Why speak of ‘many’, it had no prose works at all. 
One, therefore, had to create everything for the first time. 
Writers of my generation had an uphill task ... First attempts 
can rarely be perfect; many blemishes creep into them 
naturally. If we are not to venture into new paths, lest we 
should falter, how could we progress? My first attempts, how- 
soever fumbling and faulty, may be of some help to the new 
generation of authors to write better and better books. 


Those that now pride themselves on being avant garde writers 
and dismiss Veeresalingam as superficial and uncreative, would 
do well to remember that it was he who cut for them many paths 
through a trackless jungle and erected many sign-posts for their 
guidance. Both as a writer and a reformer, he was a pioneer. 
In the words of Dr V. Ramakrishna Rao, ‘to fell down stifling 
upas-trees, to burn up rank brushwood, to hunt down ravenous 
beasts, to destroy venomous reptiles, to bore impassable hills, 
to weed out pricking thorns’ were his special tasks and greatest 
achievements. 

The haste and impetuosity, the speed and the white heat of 
passion with which he did much of his writing might have 

back to Veeresalingam, the creative writer, but 


proved a draw v 
it was a definite asset to Veeresalingam, the campaigner. For 
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this latter role, one requires a restless pen, ever ready, ever 
alert, to prod and to provoke, to challenge and to chastise. It 
should care neither for niceties of expression nor for delicacy of 
sentiment. It should cut through like a sharp sword. It should 
not only be unafraid to strike but willing to wound. It should, 
if need arises, be a sledge-hammer to break obdurate heads. 
Veeresalingam’s pen had all these qualities. C. R. Reddy 
suggested that the sword was the right symbol which should be 
put on the tomb of Veeresalingam ; it should be combined with 
a sledge-hammer. 

Like Vidyasagar, Ranade and a few other great social 
reformers of his’ age, Veeresalingam was a moderate in his 
political outlook. He was a patriot and he cherished the ideal 
of political freedom, but he believed that the British connection 
had been, by and large, a liberalising influence in the life of 
the Indian people. It was, he held, bringing a breath of free, 
rational thought to a culture and civilisation that had become 
stuffy and stagnant. Religious, social and educational reforms 
should, he affirmed, precede political freedom if we were to 
benefit by it fully. A people steeped in ignorance and supersti- 
tions could not, according to him, run by and for themselyes 
an enlightened government, nor could they achieve all-round 


progress. Here, taken from a letter to a co-worker, is his 
political testament : 


All of you think that I am against any political work. As in 
the case of religious and social spheres, I seek freedom in the 
political sphere also. We cannot enjoy the fruits of political 
independence unless and until we reform our religious and 
social conditions. We can serve our country well as social 
workers. 


He was one of the early members of the Indian National 
Congress. Though serving in a Government College, he attended 
the third annual session of the Indian National Congress held 
at Madras in 1887 — it was its first session in that city—as a 
delegate. Two years earlier, he had delivered a special lecture 
at Rajahmundry on the aims and objectives of the Congress. 
As he stood by everything he said in it, he included that lecture 
in his Collected Works. But as he differed from those whose 
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slogan was ‘Freedom first and everything next’, he could not 
appreciate or welcome the Vandemataram movement which set 
the country aflame after the arbitrary and high-handed partition 
of Bengal by Lord Curzon. This made Veeresalingam very 
unpopular, especially during and after the Andhra tour of Bipin 
Chandra Pal, the stormy petrel of the Vandemataram move- 
ment. Soon after Pal’s visit to Rajahmundry in 1907, and his 
inflammatory speeches, some misguided youngsters jeered at 
Veeresalingam and called him ‘a coward’. This hurt him deeply. 
He would have ignored any abusive epithet — but not this. The 
one virtue for which he often claimed credit for himself was his 
fearlessness. The hurt which he suffered when he was dubbed 
‘a coward’ rankled for years. It did not, however, make 
him change his political opinions or play to the gallery. With 
redoubled vigour and determination, he carried on his chosen 
mission. By being true to himself and by fulfilling honestly and 
courageously what he believed to be his life’s work, Veeresa- 
lingam had become an epoch-maker. As C. R. Reddy wrote: 


Taken all in all, Veeresalingam is the greatest Andhra of 
modern times. He sums up in his personal history the evolution 
of an epoch ... Most people live without illuminating the epoch 
in which they live. They neither give nor catch the light. The 
hero is he:who both catches and generates the new spirit, that 
fecund principle of change and advancement without which 
life becomes mere stagnation and a nuisance. Veeresalingam 
reflected the new age because he was one of its potent makers. 
If he was its creator, it was partly because he was its creature, 
for only they create who allow themselves to be impregnated 
by the Time-Spirit. 

Going further than Reddy, 
was not merely ‘one of the potent 
but its sole architect. If, as Ral 
Rammohun Roy was ‘the first modern man in India’, Veeresa- 
lingam was the first modern man in South India. The terror of 
his enemies, the hero of many fierce battles, the focal point of 
free thought and fearless action, the standard-bearer of progress, 
he was great as a litterateur, great as an educationist, great as a 
reformer and greater as a MAN. 


6 


we may hold that Veeresalingam 
makers’ of an epoch in Andhra, 
bindranath Tagore said, Raja 
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Glossary and Notes 


Anpura: Andhra and Telugu are synonyms, denoting the 
people, the land and the language. Andhras are an ancient 
people; and are mentioned in Aitareya Brahmana, a very 
early Hindu religious work. The language belongs to the 
Dravidian (non-Indo-European) family. Their State, Andhra 
Pradesh, is now one of the seventeen constituent units of the 
Indian Union situated in the south-eastern part of the country. 
It has an area of 275,280 square kilometers ; with a popula- 
tion, according to the 1961 Census, of 35,983,477. 

APASTAMBA: Author of a Code of Civil and Criminal Law ; 
Max Muller places him between 600 and 200 »B.c. 

ARYABHATA: One of the most original scientists (mathematician 
and astronomer) of the ancient world, who lived in the fifth 
century A.D. His scientific work, Aryabhatiya, long supposed 
to have been lost, was discovered by H. Kern and published 
from Leyden in 1874. 

Banpua: A style of poetry, characterised by acrobatics in versi- 
fication: lines should be arranged in the shape of a wheel, 
a snake, etc. 

Bencat, Partition of: To curb the growing spirit of nationalism 
in United Bengal, the British Viceroy Lord Curzon (q.v.) split 
it into two separate provinces in 1905. By forming a new 
province out of East Bengal, which had a Muslim’ majority, 
and Assam, he thought he could play Hindus and Muslims 
one against the other. The partition of Bengal was annulled 
in 1911. Located in the north-eastern part of the subcontinent, 
Bengal was divided at the time of the partition (1947) between 
India and Pakistan. 

BESANT, ANNIE (1847-1988) : Atheist, socialist, suffragist, Theo- 
sophist, Indian nationalist and internationalist, she played 
many roles in her long, tumultuous and distinguished life. 
Coming to India in 1893, she made the country her home, 
spending most of her time in Madras. A spell-binding orator, 
a wonderful organiser and a tireless worker .with immense 
reserves of power, she founded the Indian Home Rule League 
in 1916 to further the cause of Indian independence. Her 
services to India were many. 

Buarata: The name of the mythical inventor of drama, Accord- 
ing to Hindu tradition, an ancient sage, credited with the 
invention of drama and authorship of the Natya Shastra (q.v.) 

Buavamisna: The last of the great men of Indian medicine, he 
lived in the sixteenth century. A great teacher, he trained 
four hundred doctors. Bhava Prakasa is his great medical 
classic. 

Braumo Samaj: A theistic society founded for Hindu religious 
reform by Raja Rammohun Roy (q.v.) in 1828. It was greatly 
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strengthened by Debendranath Tagore (q.v.) who joined it in 
1842. Having played a historical role for nearly a century in 
the awakening of India, the Samaj has now lost much of its 
dynamism. 7 

CHANDRAVARKAR, N. C. (1855-1923): A successful lawyer, eminent 
judge, able politician and keen social reformer. President of 
the Indian National Congress ; Vice-Chancellor of the Bom- 
bay University ; Chairman of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
etc. 

Cuanaxa: The greatest of the ancient Indian physicians. Author 
of the Charaka Samhita. Indian scholars say that he lived 
before the sixth century 3.c.; Sylvain Levi puts him in the 
second century A.D. ; pig 

Cuatrery, Banka, Cuanpra (1838-1894): A conservative in the 
social and religious spheres and a radical in his political out- 
look. Though in government service, he indirectly fostered, 
through his novels and other writings, a spirit of revolt 
against the British rulers of his day. He is not much read 
today, especially outside Bengal. But, as the first novelist in 
India, his influence was once nationwide. He is today erhaps 
best-known as the composer of “Vandemataram” (qv. 

Currra: A kind of Indian poetry, characterised by verses 
written with the use of a single or a couple of consonants in 

combination with diferent vowels. Chitra verses feature 
internal rhymes, puns and other verbal pyrotechnics. 

Curzon (Lorp) (1859-1925): A British politician, who was 
appointed Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 1898 ; 
resigned, owing to differences with Lord Kitchener, in 1905. 
Proud and imperious, he was hated by the Indian eople. He 
partitioned Bengal in 1905 and it sparked off the “Vande- 
mataram Movement” (q.v.) in the country. He held high 
political offices after his return to England, but not with any 


conspicuous success. (See also “Partition of Bengal” and 
“Vandemataram Movement”), 


Darear (also Durbar): Public audience 
personage ; sometimes very lavish. 
Devapastr: Literally, a female slave or servant of the gods. Her 
duty was to sing and dance in the temple to which she was 
dedicated. For her maintenance, she was given tax-free land, 
but generally supplemented her income by open menia on 


Some devadasis were accomplished danseuses and musicians. 
The old custom of dedicating young girls to gods has been 
prohibited by the law. 


Duotr: The untailored Indian garment worn by men; it takes 
the place of pants. A length of cloth, varying from ten to 


fifteen feet, it has narrow borders, With some practice, it 


can be worn with graceful folds ; under existing climatic con- 


granted by an important 


—=_ 
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ditions, it is the most comfortable garment to wear in many 
parts of the Indian sub-continent. X 

Dvreapa Merre: A metre invented by Telugu poets character- 
ised by simplicity and flexibility. Many popular works of 
Telugu poetry are composed in this metre. 

Drwan: The Chief Minister of an Indian Prince or the Chief 
Executive Officer of a Zamindar (q.v.) With the merger of 
the Princely States in the Indian Union and the abolition of 
the estates of the Zamindars, the office of Diwan has ceased 
to exist. 

“Gapya Trxxana”: Literally, “Prose Tikkana” ; a complimentary 
epithet bestowed upon an author to imply that he is to prose 
what Tikkana (aw) was to poetry. 

Gansma: A form of Indian poetry in which a shorter verse 
composed in one metre is fitted into a longer verse composed 
in an pee different metre. (“Garbha” literally means 
womb. 

Garca: An ancient sage and astronomer mentioned in the 
Atharva Veda, Garga Samhita, composed about the beginning 
of the Christian era, is said to embody the discoveries he made 
in a much earlier age. 

Caurama: Author of an authoritative old digest of Hindu 
Laws, Scholars believe that the work is not that of a single 
individual but of the priestly clan of the Gautamas. 

Gayatri: A metre in Sanskrit prosody ; also a famous hymn in 
the Rig Veda composed in that metre by Visvamitra. It is 
held to be the holiest of the Rig Vedic hymns and is taught 
to the boys of the three upper castes at the time of their 
initiation. It should be recited moming,.noon and evening 
standing in water and facing the sun. 

Gopavant: The largest river of Peninsular India with a total 
length of 1,498 km. the Godavari rises in the Western Ghats 
and flowing eastwards, enters the Bay of Bengal. About half 
its length (720 km.) traverses Andhra Pradesh. The most 
important Andhra town on its banks is Rajahmundry, the 
birthplace of Veeresalingam. z : i 

Granpua: A highly conservative Indian literary style which 
refuses to recognise new words, phrases and new turns of 
expression. Its conservatism makes it artificial, if not archaic. 

Hansma: The last of the great Hindu Emperors of India, of the 
seventh century 4.D. His glories are sung by his court poet 
Bana in the Harshacharita (History of Harsha), and they are 
attested to by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan-Tsang. An accom- 
plished _poet and playwright Harsha wrote three plays, 
Rainavali, Priyadarsika and Na, ananda. 

“Tym Hinpu”: A nationalist Eng ish daily newspaper with an 
international reputation, published from Madras. Launched 
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as a weekly journal in 1878, it was converted into a tri-weekly 
in 1883 and a daily in 1889. The foundations for its success 
were well laid by its first two editors, G. Subramania Iyer and 
Kasturi Ranga Iyengar. f 

Hrropapesa: A collection of fables in Sanskrit; it is chiefly 
based on a larger and earlier work, the Panchatantra (q.v.). 
A. A. MacDonell says: “It is uncertain who was the author 
of the Hitopadesa; nor can anything more definite be said 
about the date of this compilation than that it is more than 
500 years old, as the earliest known MS. of it was written in 
1373 A.D.” The literal meaning of its title is “Salutary Advice”. 

Inpian Nartionat Concress: Launched in 1885, the Indian 
National Congress has spearheaded the struggle for freedom. 
Since 1947, it has been in power uninterruptedly at the 
Centre ; its fortune in the States are of late fluctuating. It is 
popularly known today as the Congress Party. 

Jacm (also spelled as Jacum): An area of land (usually includ- 
ing one or more entire villages) given by Government or a 
Prince or a Baron to a private person or family as a reward 
for service ; a pension (in land); a fief. The jaghir system has 
been abolished: in independent India. 

Kanmasa: Indian playright and poet whose works are generally 
regarded as the apex of classical Sanskrit poetry and drama. 
His birth and death dates are not known with certainty, but 
he is generally believed to have lived during the Gupta 
period, from the late fourth to the early fifth centuries A.D. 
His most famous play is Shakuntala (q.v.); his most cele- 
brated poem is Meghaduta (The Cloud-Messenger). All his 
extant works have been translated into many languages, 
including English. 

Kanva: A sage; foster-father of Shakuntala (q.v.). 

Karnataka: Kannada and Karnataka are synonyms; as in the 
case of Andhra, they denote the people, the land and the 
language. The Karnatakas have their own State, Mysore, 
located to the south-west of Andhra. : 

Karve, Mananrsur D, K. (1858-1962): A great educationist and 
social reformer. His full name was Dhondo Keshav Karve. 
A grateful people hailed him as a “Maharshi” (ie. a great seer 
or savant). He founded a Widows’ Home ; also a Women’s 
College which later developed into S. N. D. Thackersey 
Women’s University. 

Kavira: A technical term in 
and poetry. 

Kavya: A work of imagination in verse or in prose or in both. 
If its primary impact is visual, the resulting work is called 
“Drisya Kavya” ; if auditory “Sravya Kavya”; if the composi- 
tion is in verse, it is called “Padya Kavya” ; if in prose, “Gadya 


Indian poetics, meaning both poesy 
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Kavya”; and if partly in verse and partly in prose, “Chapu 
Kavya”. There are further classifications, depending upon 
thematic contents. 

Kourava Princes:One hundred in number, the Kourava (or 
Kaurava) Princes are the sons of Dhritarashtra, the King of 
Hastinapura (near modern Meerut). The eldest of the brothers 
(and the Crown Prince) is Duryodhana. The epic of the 
Mahabharata (q.v.)_ revolves round the bitter feuds between 
the Kouravas and their cousins, the Pandavas (q.v.). 

KRISHNAMISRA: A Sanskrit playwright of the eleventh century 
Ap. Author of the famous allegorical play, Prabodha- 
Chandrodaya (Rise of the Moon of Knowledge). “Though an 
allegorical piece of theologico-philosophical purport, in 
which practically only abstract notions and symbolical figures 
act as persons, it is,” says A. A. MacDonell, “remarkable for 
dramatic life and vigour.” 

LaxsuMana Rao, K. V. (1877-1923): A brilliant research 
scholar and historian. Started a Home University Library in 
Telugu and published many good books, literary, bio- 
graphical, historical and scientific. Planned a com AVE 
encyclopaedia in Telugu, but died prematurely while work- 
ing on its third volume. 

LAKSHMIKANTAM, BALIJEPALLI (1881-1953): A Telugu playwright 
and actor, His most popular play is Harischandra. Nearly 
half a century after its first production, it still plays to full 
houses whenever put on boards. 

Par, Brein CHANDRA (1858-1932): A eS orator and 
fiery patriot, Pal was for some time one of the leaders of the 
extremist section of the Indian National Congress. During 
the latter half of his life he became a moderate and lost much 
of his popularity. £ 

| MAHABHAGAVATA (also known as the Bhagavata Purana): Though 
bracketed with the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, is a 
much later work. Composed in the tenth century A.D., it 
describes the exploits of Vishnu (q.v.), especially his life and 
work during his incarnation as Krishna. ! 

MamasnaRaTa: Along with the Ramayana, the Mahabharata is 
the Sanskrit epic par excellence of India. In its present form 

it is about eight times the combined length of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. According to tradition, its author is the ancient 
Rishi (Sage), Vyasa. Date of composition is unknown, but 
some, scholars conclude that “between the fourth century B.C. 
and the fourth century A-D. the transformation of the epic of 
Mahabharata into our present — compilation took place, 
probably gradually”. (M. Winternitz) 

Literally it means “a great, great master”, 


MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA : i great, s 
Tt is a title conferred by some Indian Universities on eminent 
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Oriental scholars. WA 

Maxcaram: Signifying “Amen”, it is a song sung to mark the 
end of a Hindu religious function or even a socio-religious 
function. 

Mantra: A Sanskrit term with many different meanings, 
depending upon context; often means a “word of power”, 
a magic formula, but may also mean a (mystic) prayer. 

Manu: According to the Rig Veda, Manu is the first sacrificer 
and the ancestor of the human race. Of the many ancient 
Indian Law Codes, the earliest is attributed to him. It is 
called Manu Smriti or Manava Dharma Shastra. Dis uting 
traditional claims of its antiquity, some modern Indologists 
have variously placed Manu’s Law Code between 500 B.C. 
and 200 A.D. 

Monsirr: A civil judge, having the lowest rank among civil 
judges. 

Naceswara Rao, K. (1867-1938): A sincere patriot, a leading 
publicist and a great philanthropist, he was active in all fields, 
commercial, social, eaucationat political and cultural, and 
contributed largely to the progress of Andhra. 

Namu, Saropint (Mrs.) (1879-1949) : Poetess, patriot and orator, 
Mrs. Naidu lent charm and vivacity to the Indian political 
scene for nearly half a century. She held many important 
positions, including the presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress and the governorship of the State of Uttar Pradesh. 
She married Dr. M. Govindarajulu Naidu. She was a Bengali 
and a Brahmin; he an Andhra and a non-Brahmin. Veeresa- 
lingam solemnized their (then rare) inter-provincial and inter- 
caste marriage. 

Nannaya: Nannaya is honoured as the first Telugu poet, 
because he is the author of the earliest Telugu literary work 
now extant. Nannaya himself, however, speaks of still earlier 
Telugu poets and scholars. He lived in the eleventh century 
A.D. and was the Court Poet of the Chalukya King, Raja-Raja- 
Narendra. His main work is the translation of the Maha- 
bharata (q.v.). He rendered into Telugu only a small portion 
of the Sanskrit epic (the first two cantos and a part of the 
third), Whether or not the first, he is definitely a great poet. 

Narya Suasrra: The earliest Indian treatise on dramaturgy and 
the dance. Very elaborate, it covers every aspect of drama 
and theatre. Various dates between the second century B.C, 
and second century A.D. are ascribed to its composition. For 
gaining authority and prestige for his work, its anonymous 
author attributed it to a hoary and mythical Bharata (q.v.). 

Navtca & Nautca Party: “Nautch” designates a rather low 
and vulgar type of dance, generally performed by devadasis 
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(q.v.) or other professional prostitutes. A troupe of such 
dancers is called a “nautch party”. 

PALM-LEAF Books: Before the introduction of printing in the 
first decades of the nineteenth century, most Telugu books 
were being written with an iron style on well-trimmed and 
processed palmyra leaves. 

PANCHATANTRA: A collection of fables in Sanskrit. With birds 
and beasts as their principal characters, the stories deal with 
five important aspects of statecraft; hence called Pancha- 
tantra. “Probably no other work of Hindu literature,” says 
Franklin Edgerton, “has played so important a part in the 
literature of the world.” Johannes Hertel places its author 
in the second century B.C. while other scholars prefer a much 
later date (5th century a.p.). Translations — some as early as 
the 6th century—include various in Persian, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Turkish, Greek, as well as, more recently in racially all 
other major languages. Arthur W. Ryder’s is still the best 
English translation. 

Panpavas: The five sons of King Pandu are collectively called 
the Pandavas. The feud between them and their cousins, the 
Kouravas (q.v.), leads to the Indian Armageddon, fought out 
to its bitter end in Kurukshetra (near modern Delhi) described 
in the Mahabharata (q.v.). 

Panorr: Also spelled “pundit”. While it means a scholar, all 
Kashmiri Brahmins, whether scholars or not, are addressed 
as pandits. Likewise, all Brahmin cooks in Hindi areas are 


called pandits. 

Parasara: Author o 
to 1800 A.D. - 

Pw (Com): The smallest of India’s former coins, used before 
the introduction of decimal coinage in independent India. 
192 pies added up to one rupee. 

Prinanpna: A poetical composition which must contain des- 
criptions of cities, rivers, mountains, seasons, forests, lakes, 
etc. It must revolve around kings and queens or princes and 

rincesses, minutely dealing with their sex life. A hunt and 
battle must also be featured. In view of these many “musts”, 
a prabandha composition, except when done by a really good 
poet, can be highly artificial and irritating. 

Pramana: A character in Hindu mythology. He is the son of 
Hiranyakasipu, a demon king. He worships Vishnu, (q.v.) in 
defiance of Tis impious father. For protecting Prahlada from 
his father’s wrath, Vishnu takes the form of Narasimha (Man- 
Lion) and kills the demon king. 

Poranas; Compilations of old Hindu chronicles and legends. 


Tradition refers to eighteen major and eighteen minor 


f a late Hindu Code, His work is anterior 
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Puranas, but actually the latter category is found to be larger. 
Popular Hinduism is largely based on the Puranas. H. H. 
Wilson’s Preface to his own English translation of the Vishnu 
Purana is still easily the best short study on the Puranas. 

RAJAGOPALACHARI, (Cmaxravartı (“Rayayr’) (Born in 1879): 
Elder statesman of India and a close associate of Gandhi, 
“Rajaji” served at various times as Chief Minister of Madras, 
Home Minister of India, Governor of Bengal and Governor- 
General of India. He is widely known for his keen intellect, 
ready wit and clear, incisive writing. Resigning from the 
Indian National Congress he founded the Swatantra Party in 
1959. 

Rama: Hero of the Indian epic Ramayana (q.v.). Eldest ‘son 
of Dasaratha, the king of Kosala, Rama is worshipped by 
millions of Hindus as the seventh incarnation of Vishnu (q.v.). 

Ramaxrisuna Rao, Dr. V. (1876-1939): A disciple of Sir Raghu- 
pati Venkataratmam and an admirer of Veeresalingam. He 
was the Principal of P. R. College, Kakinada, and a good 
English scholar. 

Ramayana: Literally meaning “The Wanderings of Rama”, the 
Ramayana is one of the two great epics of the Hindus, the 
second being the Mahabharata (q.v.). Its central theme is 
the exile of Rama (q.v.) and his subsequent coronation as 
king. It is the work of Valmiki, who is revered as the first 
classical poet in Sanskrit. The date of its composition is 
uncertain, but M. Winternitz says that “the core of the 
Ramayana was probably composed in the third century B.C. 
by Valmiki and that other hands have gone on adding to it 
until the close of the second century A.D?” 

Ram Narayan Tarkaratna (1822-86): A Bengali playwright 
whose play, Kulinakula-Sarvasva, is a powerful satire on 
polygamy. ` 

Ranape, Manapey Govinp (1842-1901). Sincere, silent and 
unobtrusive worker for every progressive cause. Though a 
judge, he was for many years the moving spirit behind the 
Indian National Congress and inspired many with his high 
character and noble example. As Gokhale was Gandhi's 
political guru (principal teacher and model), so Ranade was 
Gokhale’s guru. 

pee Rama (Mrs.) (1862-1924) : Married to Mahadev Ranade 
when she was eleven and he thirty-two and already a 
reputed man, she soon adjusted her life to her new situation 
and helped her husband in his social reform activities, After 
his death, she carried forward his noble work, She has left 
an autobiography, simple and inspiring, 

Rao Bawavur: One of the many titles which the British 
conferred on Indians during their regime, They were giving, 
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in some cases, a communal colour to these titles: to give one 
instance, a recipient of a title, if a Hindu, would be made a 
Rao Bahadur; if a Muslim, a Khan Bahadur. The Indian 
Constitution has put a ban on all titles. 

Reppy, Dr. C. R. (1880-1951): A leading educationist who 
occasionally participated in politics, Dr. Reddy was for many 
years the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University. His 
ready wit and effective repartee made him a powerful orator. 

A Dr. Heady was also an eminent literary critic. 

ISHI: ermit, a sage or a savant; a superior Rishi i 
Maharshi. (The teal meaning of Rishi is Seer’). ee 

Roy, Raza RamMonun (1774-1833): Father of Modern India. 
Independent in thought and bold in action, he was the 
originator of practically every reform. A unique scholar and 
liguist, his achievements as a writer in diverse fields were of a 
high order. For popularising monism, he started the Brahmo 
Samaj (q.v.) in 1828. His most outstanding reform, achieved 
in his own lifetime, was the abolition of sati (q.v.). 

Sacrep Tureap (“Yajnopaveetam”, Sanskrit): A Brahmin, accord- 
ing to Hindu beliefs, takes a second birth when he is invested 
with a cotton thread, the ceremony entitling him to be called 
“the twice-born”. In addition to the Brahmins, boys of the 
next two castes are also invested with the sacred thread. 

Sarvrre Secr: One of the two major religious sects in the Hindu 
community ; people belonging to it worship Shiva (q.v.). 

Saumorra: Father of Ancient Indian Veterinary Science. His 
scientific treatise on the care and treatment of the horse is 
called The Salihotra Shastra. A section of it is devoted to the 
elephant. 

Samay: A flock; a multitude; an assembly; a society; and 
institution. (Sanskrit) 

Sawxanacuiarya: An eminent philosopher probably of the 
eigth century A.D., who expounded the philosophy of monism 
(Advaita Vedanta). The heads of the religious centres formed 


by him are known as “Sankaracharyas”. Now, besides five 


major Sankaracharyas, 
SARKAR, Hem CHANDRA: 
ordained missionary ©: 
toured extensively in South India. 


ears ago. 
Siete eesti (1847-1925): A famous social and religious 
reformer, intimately connected with the Brahmo Samaj (q.v.)- 
Parted company with his leader, Keshub Chandra Sen, in 
1878, and founded the “Sadharan Brahmo Samaj”. Author of 
many books and tracts, including the History of the Brahmo 


Samaj. 
Sarr: Literally, 


a few minor ones also function. 

Studied Theology at Oxford. Was 
£ the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and 
Died about twenty-five 


a wife who chooses to follow her husband in 
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death. However, in most cases the widow was forcibly burnt 
on the funeral pyre of her husband. In Andhra, she was, in 
some cases, buried alive with her dead husband. As a result 
of the agitation started by Raja Rammohun Roy (q.v.), this 
inhuman custom was prohibited by law in 1828. The custom 
of sati was never universal in India and was generally not 
observed at all by the lower castes, 

Sen, KESHUB CHANDRA (1838-1884): A stalwart of the Brahmo 
Samaj, Sen was well known for his magnificient oratory and 
magnetic personality. Differing on some basic issues with his 
elder and teacher, Debendranath Tagore (q.v.), he split the 
Samaj to start his own wing, called the “Naba Bidhan”. He, 
in his turn, had to face a like split when Shivanath Sastri (q.v.) 
and his associates left him to start their “Sadharana Brahmo 
Samaj”. 

Swaxunrata: The heroine of a play by Kalidasa (q.v.), named 


f 


Suastra: Science, art, law or an authoritative work on any one 
of those. What are called Dharma Shastras are Law Codes, 

Sueristapan: The Head Accountant or Manager in a revenue 
or judicial office, 

Surva (also spelled Siva): Originally, a non-Aryan God, Shiva 
found a place in the Hindu Trinity right from the time the 
idea of a Trinity was conceived, with Brahma as Creator. 
Vishnu as Preserver and Shiva as Destroyer. But devout 
worshippers of Shiva refuse to accept this division of functions 
or the precendence that is generally given to Vishnu over 
their own Shiva. For them, Shiva is supreme ; he combines 
in himself all the three functions of the Trinity. The literal 
meaning of the word Shiva is “auspicious”, 

Survaratrr: The fourteenth night of the wanin: moon in 
one oF Magha a The deiotes of Shas 

‘v.) observe a day-long fast a night- igi 
SEAME y-long and a night-long vigil on 

Stresna: In Indian poe > pun or pla iev 
double meaning ; A e a ony © Rete 

Surana, PINGALI: Dominate 
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while read in another way it is the story of the Mahabharata. 

Susruta: A great surgeon of ancient India. His treatise, 
Susruta Salyatantra, seems to have been composed about the 
sixth century B.C. 

TAGORE, DEBENDRANATH (1817-1905): Principal disciple of Raja 
Rammohun Roy (q.v.), he was revered by all as a Maharshi 
(a great sape) Like his master, he drew his inspiration from 
the Upanishads. In spite of two splits in the Brahmo Samaj 

q.v.), he was venerated by all, including the seceders. He 
was the father of the poet Rabindranath Tagore. 

TELAGANARYA, Ponnrkantt: Author of Yayati Charitram, which 
he dedicated to Ibrahim Mulk, a Nawab of Golconda, who 
ruled in the first half of the sixteenth century. The work 
eschews all words of non-Telugu origin. : 

Trane, K. T. (1850-1893): A successful lawyer and respected 
judge, Telang took active interest in social and political reform. 

TrkKanA: Poet and statesman of the thirteenth century A.D. 
He is the greatest of Telugu poets and “Kavi Brahma” (the 
first among poets). Beginning with the fourth canto, he trans- 
lated the rest of the Mahabharata (q.v.) into Telugu. Being 
no philosopher but a statesman, he omitted the Bhagavad 
Gita portion of the epic and excelled in rendering into Telugu 
those sections of the Mahabharata which deal with state- 
craft and warfare. When his royal patron, Manumasiddhi, 
was deprived of his kingdom by a neighbouring ruler, he 
sought the help of Emperor Ganapatideva of Warangal, 
brought an army and drove out the usurper. 

TMMAKkAaVI, Kucummancat: Author of Rasikajana Manobhi- 
ramam, a work that avoids all words of non-Telugu origin, 
Lived in the thirteenth-century. 

Upas Tree: A Javanese tree yielding a milky sap which is used 
as an arrow-poison. Its very shadow was believed to be fatal 
to any living being. Ris. 

VANDEMATARAM & “V. Movement”: “Vandemataram” means “I 
salute thee, Mother”. A song in Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s 
(q.v.) novel, Anandamath, It was taken up as a battle cry by 
the nationalists when they started a nationwide agitation 
against the partition of Bengal (q.v.) by Lord Curzon (q.v.), 
Hence that agitation is referred to as the “Vandemataram 
movement”. “Vandemataram” is one of independent India’s 
two national songs, the other being “Jana Gana Mana” (by 
Rabindranath Tagore). | : 

Varanamrama: <A versatile scientist of Ancient India, Varaha- 
mihira lived in the second half of the fifth century A.D. Con- 
tributed to astronomy, agronomy and meteorology. 

Vepas: The oldest and most authoritative of the Hindu religion 
scriptures are the Vedas (Books of Knowledge). The devout 
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believe that they are revealed books. They are four in 
number, the Rig. the Sama, the Yajur and the Atharva, the 
first being the earliest. : : 

Vemana: A Telugu poet and saint of the mediaeval age. His 
date and place of birth are not known for certain. An 
iconoclast and a debunker of caste pretensions, he is one of 
the most popular Telugu poets. More than five thousand 
verses (moral, social, religious, philosophical and occasional) 
are attributed to him, although he probably wrote only half of 
them. 

VENKATAPPAYYA, Konpa (1866-1949): A famous nationalist and 

atriot. An earnest disciple of Gandhi, he gave up his 
etate legal practice and took a leading part in the struggle 
for freedom. He also took a keen interest in women’s educa- 
tion and welfare. 

VENKATARATNAM, Sm Racuupatr (1862-1939): A leading edu- 
cationist, social reformer and religious teacher. A younger 
contemporary of Veeresalingam, he worked especially for the 
uplift of the devadasis (q.v.), the untouchables and the other 
weaker sections of society. Venkataratnam rose to be the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University. 

Vinyasacar, Isvan Cmanpra (1820-1891): A great social re- 
former, second only to Raja Rammohun Roy. He was an ' 
outstanding scholar, a fine writer and a pioneering education- 
ist. If he had a religion, it was humanism. 

Visnxu: Of all the Hindu Gods, Vishnu has most devotees. In 
the Hindu Trinity, he is God the Preserver. It is believed that 
he descends time and again to the earth to punish evil and 
restore righteousness. According to the Puranas, he has 
descended nine times so far and will be coming for the tenth 
time in the form of Kalki 

—Watian: Commonly used in India as a suffix to denote a 
person connected with a place or activity, eg, “Delhi- 
wallah”, a resident of Delhi; “Police-Wallah”, a policeman ; 
or “Fruit-wallah”, a fruit vendor ; etc. 

YAJNOPAVEETAM: See “Sacred Thread”, 


advances. In Hindu religion, Yama is the Ruler of the King- 
dom of the Dead. 

Zaminpar: Either an old independent prince reduced to the 
position of a baron by the British or a locally powerful man 
raised by them to that position. The Zamindars collected land 
revenue for the British and also helped them in other ways. 
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Makers of Indian Literature 


It is planned to bring out a series of 
monographs in English under the 
above title to introduce the general 
reader to the important landmarks 
in the history of Indian literature as 
incarnated in its makers—ancient or 
~ modern. 
Each monograph in the series—this 
being one of them—will tell the 
story of the life and work of an 
outstanding Indian writer who has 
made a contribution of abiding value 
to the growth and development of 
literature in any Indian language. 
Monographs published in the series 
are : 
Raja Rammohun Roy by 
Saumyendranath Tagore 
Keshavsut by Prabhakar Machwe 
Ilango Adigal by M. Varadarajan 
Lakshminath Bezbaroa by 
Hem Barua 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar by 
Hiranmay Banerjee 
Kabir by Prabhakar Machwe 
Prem Chand by 
Prakash Chandra Gupta 
Veeresalingam by V. R. Narla 
In Press 
Toru Dutt by Padmini Sengupta 
available at 
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Sahitya Akademi is the National Academy of 
Letters set up by the Government of India 
in 1954. Tt is an autonomous body whose 
policies are laid down by a General Council 
which consists of representatives of the 
various Indian languages, States and Univer- 
sities. Its first President was Sri Jawaharlal 


Nehru, and its present President is Dr Zakir 
Husain. * 


The Akademi’s programme is directed to 
fostering and co-ordinating literary activities 


in the Indian languages, and to making 


good literature written in any Indian 
languages available in translation to readers 
in all other languages of the country. 


The Akademi publications are mainly in Indian 
languages. Its publication programme in 
the English language is generally limited to 
Supplying basic information about Indian 
writers and their works. 
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